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AGRICULTURE. 


iLerture  I. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CULTIVATION. 


GENERAL   REVIEW. 

In  venturing  to  intimate  that  I  would  apeak 
to-day  upon  the  land  question,  I  felt  that  my 
first  words  must  explain  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question,  but  merely 
to  speak  as  one  closely  and  peculiarly  linked 
with  agriculture,  and  yet  in  a  position  of  perfect 
freedom  from  personal  interest  in  the  subjects 
involved.  Neither  a  farmer  nor  landowner  my- 
self, and  yet  closely  and  pleasantly  associated 
with  both,  it  becomes  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  me  to  take  any  side.  It  is  thus  a 
matter  almost  of  compulsion  as  well  as  of  preference 
for  me  to  look  at  the  question  from  that  point  of 
view  that  embodies  the  triple  interest  of  landowner, 
farmer,  and  tlie  general  community — the  point  of 
view  with  which  I  am  by  my  agricultural  work  accus- 
tomed, the  point  of  view,  namely,  that  places 
in  the  foreground,  "tlie  increase  of  production." 
Had  the  land  question  been  purely  a  legal  queition 
— whether,  for  instance,  a  rabbit  hole  here  is  a 
rabbit  hole  there  ;  wliether  the  landowner  is  a  part 
of,  or  a  partner  in,  farming  ;  whether  the  house  that 
it  suit*  the  farmer  to  build  on  the  landowner's  pro- 
perty is,  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  the  property  of 
the  landowner  or  of  the  farmer — had  the  land  ques- 
tion consisted  merely  in  legal  questions  such  as  these, 
I  should  not  have  touched  upon  it.  But  it  goes 
beyond  this  ;  it  goes  into  the  region  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  if  there  be  any  such  science — if  there 
be,  that  is  to  say,  any  accumulation  of  facts  bearing 
upon  agriculture.  It  goes,  for  instance,  into  the 
subject  of  restrictions  in  cultivation,  compensation 
for  manures,  the  amelioration  and  the  deterioration 
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of  the  soil  ;  it  goes  to  tlie  ve»y  licart  of  the  Bcienco 
of  agriculture,  ami,  that  ht-ing  the  case,  I  sliould  be 
■hrinking  from  duty  by  Hliunning  the  fjucHtion  of  the 
day,  and  that  from  uiij)rincij)k;d  f<;ar  of  giving  d.H- 
pleaBure  h»ecau8e  the  subject  ia  one  of  some  delicacy, 
directly  touching,  an  it  does,  the  interests  of  two 
classes — landowners  andfarmers — of  such  delicacy  that 
it  is  proV)ab]y  impossible  to  follow  the  path  without 
treading  upon  the  margins,  and  thus  giving  displea- 
sure, now  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  If  it 
be  possible,  as  I  think  it  is.  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject  by  taking  the  impartial  view  that  a  disin- 
terested position  permits,  that  frerjuent  association 
both  with  landowners  and  farmers  assists,  and  that 
almost  constant  occupation  in  agricultural  investiga- 
tions assures — if  it  be  possible  under  these  circum- 
atances,  as  I  think  it  is,  to  throw  some  liglit  on  the 
Bubject,  it  would  not  only  have  been  craven  on  my 
part,  in  my  place  here,  to  shun  it,  but  it  would  have 
implied  something  like  an  insult  both  to 
landowners  and  farmers,  as  conveying  the  insinua- 
tion that  farmers,  on  the  one  hand,  are  asking  more 
than  is  just,  and  that  landowners,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  disposed  to  concede  something  less  thau 
justice.  It  would  have  been  more.  It  would 
have  conveyed  a  tacit  admission  on  my  part 
that  the  land  question  is  a  party  or  class  question — 
a  character  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  at  least  if  I 
understand  it  rightly. 

I  may  here  allude  to  a  satisfactory  change  in  tlie 
dropping  of  an  objectionable  term.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  "agitation" — the  "Land 
Agitation"  —  agitation  meetings,  and  so  on. 
The  lapse  of  this  word  is  both  desirable  and  proper, 
for  there  is  no  agitation,  in  the  sense  at  least  of 
excitement ;  there  is  happily  no  turbulence  in  tie 
farmers'  meetings,  and  no  lawlessness  in  their 
motions.  Their  meetings,  as  far  as  I  discern,  ar** 
earnest,  and  their  motions  are,  or  at  least  show  a 
desire  to  be,  honest.  What  we  now  hear  of  is  the 
land  question,  by  which  we  understand  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  land  is  under  ques- 
tion. It  is  questioned  whether  or  not  the  conditions 
under  which  land  is  cultivated  requires  alteration. 

CAUSES  OP  THE   "LAND   QUESTION*'  CLASSIFIED. 

At  the  outset,  in  order  to  clearly  realise  the  situa- 
tion and  to  obviate  confusion,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  has  given  rise  to  the  question.  Th.e 
causes  assigned  are  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so 
apt  to  confound  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put 
them  in  something  like  tabular  form  before  it  is 
clearly  seen  which  of  them  bear  directly  on   the 
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question,  and  which  have  but  an  indirect  or  a  doubt- 
ful bearing.  "We  may  clear  away  many  of  the  latter 
by,  in  the  firat  place,  dividing  thinkers  on  thia 
subject  into  two  groups,  each  of  these  groups  con- 
sisting of  all  classes — landowners,  farmers,  and  out- 
siders or  the  general  community.  One  group  holds 
the  belief  that  the  question  has  arisen  from  a 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  th  s  depressed 
state  itself  having  arisen  from  bad  seasons, 
increased  charges,  and  foreign  competition  ;  those 
forming  the  other  large  group,  believe  that  the  de- 
pression has  had  little  or  no  such  influence, 
and,  in  support  of  this,  point  to  the  circumstance 
tl)at  where  the  depression  has  perhaps  been 
felt  least,  the  clamour  has  probably  been  greatest. 
They  believe  that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  greater 
interchange  of  opinion  by  means  of  the  press  ;  to  the 
consequent  developing,  stimulating,  and  harmonising 
of  opinion,  and  the  rendering  organisation  easy  that 
before  was  practically  impossible.  Now,  before 
going  further,  it  is  desirable  to  lay  these  different 
opinions  aside  ;  because  however  much  these  subjects 
may  hasten  the  solution  of  the  question,  they  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  question  itself.  For  there  is  no 
attempt  to  improve  the  seasons,  nor  to  decre  ise  the 
-charges,  to  lessen  foreign  competition,  nor  to  gag  the 
press.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  free  our  minds  of 
these  subjects ;  and,  bringing  these  two  groups 
together,  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  all  are  agreed 
that  there  are  other  and  special  causes  without 
which  there  would  be  no  land  question — circum- 
stances that  are  alleged  to  hinder  cultivation  and  pre- 
vent farming  from  being  so  profitable  as  formerly. 
Tliese  special  causes  are  divisible  into  three  groups  as 
held  by  the  three  classes — the  landowners,  the 
farmers,  and  the  general  community.  According  to 
farmers,  the  special  causes  are — Improper  conditions, 
by  which  are  meant — 

(1)  Unjust  laws  ; 

(2)  Restrictions  on  cultivation  ; 

(3)  Insecuritj'  for  outlay  ; 

(4)  Rent  raised  on  tenants'  improvements. 
According     to    landowners,      while     agreeing     or 
disagreeing  with  farmers,  special  causes  are — 

(1)  Modern  extravagance  in  living  ; 

(2)  Negligence    of    the    farming    business    by 

absence  from  home. 
According  to  the  general  community,  while  sharing 
more  or  less  the  feelings  of  farmers  and  landowners, 
special  causes  are — 

(1)  Insufficient  capital  ; 

(2)  Insufficient  knowledge  ; 

(3)  Insufficient  business  capacity,  on  the  part  of 

both  farmers  and  landowners. 
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Now,  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  land  quention, 
as  yet,  consists  merely  of  the  special  causes  advanced 
by  farmers.  Tliey  are  the  subjectn  held  in  the  fore- 
ground by  the  Farmera'  Alliance.  The  special  causes 
advanced  by  landowners  and  outsiders  have  not  yet 
given  rise  to  a  Landlords'  Alliance,  nor  to  a  Com- 
munal Allianc*.  But  of  the  existence  of  the  land 
question,  as  laid  down  by  farmers,  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  It  does  not  now  exist  in  murmurs  and 
speeches  ;  there  is  substantial  proof  that  earnestneas 
is  felt,  and  that  business  is  meant.  Farmers,  pro- 
verbially slow  to  unite,  have  formed  a  Union  such  as 
has  probably  never  before  been  formed  in  Scotland. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Scottish  Farmers*  Alliance. 
In  England  a  similar  Alliance  with  similar  aims  has 
been  formed.  For  convrnience  in  consideration  they 
may  be  regarded  as  one. 

ANTAGONISTIC  CHARGES. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Farmers'  Alliancs  for 
three  reasons.  First,  because,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  general  object  that  it  has  in  view,  that 
object  is  one  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all — 
landowners,  farmers,  and  the  general  community 
— to  co-operate  in  obtaining.  Second,  because,  in 
consequence  of  that  general  object  being  somewhat 
in  obscurity,  this  triple  co-operation  is  lost.  And, 
third,  because,  as  this  Alliance  may  be  taken  to 
embody  in  a  responsible  way  the  land  question,  the 
nature  of  that  question  may  be  learned  from  th» 
objects  that  the  Alliance  has  in  view. 

But  if  we  seek  to  learn  the  alterations  demanded  by 
the  Alliance,  we  are  met  with  disappointment ;  they 
are  not  definitely  stated.  At  first  sight  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  it  is  natural  that 
outsiders  like  myself  should  ask — What  is  it  that  you 
wish  to  be  done?  But  further  consideration  leads  to 
the  feeling  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  the 
Alliance  to  remain  in  the  position  of  saying — "We 
feel  where  the  shoe  pinches ;  being  the  sufferers, 
we  can  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  pinching  parts ; 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say — it  is  scarcely  for  us  to 
say — how  the  shoe  is  to  be  altered,  nor  whether 
relief  at  one  point  may  not  ease  the  others  ;  that 
requires  special  knowledge  and  extensive  informa- 
tion that  we,  as  an  Alliance,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
possessed  of.  But  alteration  is  needed,  and  altera- 
tion we  mean  to  have.  By  the  fullest  information 
we  will  assist  the  diagnosis,  and  the  work  of  altera- 
tion, and,  should  the  Legislature  ask  our  advice  or 
our  opinion,  we  will  give  it ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
our  special  work  is  to  say — These  are  the  things 
demanding  alteration — unjust  laws,  absurd  restric- 
tions, confiscation  of  improvements." 

Indignant  feelings — a  conviction  that  something  i» 
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wrong  somewhere — may  find  relief  in  those  strong 
ciualiftcations,  but  it  should  be  rt'mombercd,  that  they 
arouse  antagonism  ;  that  the  same  thing  lias  often  a 
different  appearance  viewed  from  different  stand- 
points. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  besides 
the  farming  class,  there  are  other  two  classes  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  land  ;  that  one  of  these 
classes  (the  landowners)  is  more  powerful  j)robably 
in  wealth,  and  certainly  in  influence  ;  while  the  other 
class  (the  general  community)  is  more  i)owerfiil  in 
numbers  ;  that  comi)aratively  few  of  the  one  class 
(landowners)  admit  entirely  that  these  abuses  exist, 
while  the  other  class  (the  community)  may  be  divided 
on  this  point ;  and  that  both  classes  are  disposed  to 
assign,  to  s..me  extent,  the  disease  to  other  causes 
than  those  that  farmers  point  to.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, irritating  words,  being  sources  of  anta- 
gonism, are  scarcely  prudent. 

It  must  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
that  sources  of  antagonism  are  not  confined  to 
farmers.  Landowners  need  not  hope  to  improve 
matters  by  charging  their  tenants,  as  some  occasion- 
ally do,  with  extravagance  and  negligence.  However 
difficult  it  might  be  to  meet  these  charges,  close  exami- 
nation might  possibly  sliow  that  tlieso  features  are 
the  excejition  rather  than  the  rule,  and  that  they 
exist  in  appearance  more  than  in  reality.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  charges  are  antagonistic,  and  tlierefore 
to  be  deprecated. 

Nor  is  the  general  community  altogether  free 
from  antagonistic  charges.  Coming  from  a  less 
directly  interested  body,  they  are  less  likely  to 
irritate  ;  and,  coming  from  such  a  body,  are  more 
likely  to  be  impartial  and  correct.  At  least  it  must 
be  said  for  farmers  that  they  are  willing  to  admit 
that,  into  the  occupation  of  farming,  they  import 
too  little  capital,  too  little  scientific  knowledge,  and 
too  few  business  habits.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
farmers  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  one-half  of 
this  burden  on  the  landowners'  shoulders. 

It  will  be  agreed  by  all,  that  the  sooner  such 
antagonistic  charges  are  allowed  to  lapse  the  better. 
They  can  only  embitter  relations,  liinderimprovement, 
and  cause  many  friends  to  stand  aloof.  Their  absence 
will  invite  that  co-operation  that  will  ensure  a  certain 
and  speedy  settlement.  Then  we  may  expect  land- 
owners to  say — as  some  already  do  say — ''  These  laws 
that  you  call  unjust,  may,  indeed,  be  unjust,  but 
they  are  not  of  our  making.  If  they  be  unjust,  we 
are  at  one  with  you,  in  wishing  them  swept  away  ; 
but  let  them  be  approached  with  calm  considera- 
tion, and  in  a  judicial  spirit.  Endeavour  to  realise 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  suddenly 
changed  into  landowners,  you  might,  without  hurt- 
ing your  sense   of  justice,   regard  certain  of  these 
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laws  with  approval.  80  also,  if  this  sufMen  change 
of  position  wore  possible,  you  mi;^ht  not  be  flisposed 
to  hire  out  your  land  without  any  restriction  wliat- 
ever.  These  restrictions  may  be  absurd,  but  they 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  essentials  of 
good  husbandry  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  goo(l 
farmers  even  at  the  present  day  consirler  tliem,  or  part 
ofthem,notimi)roper.  Again  confiscation-confiscation 
is  a  somewiiat  hard  term  for  circumstances  emanat- 
ing from  a  business  arrangement  deliberately  entered 
into.  If  it  ])leases  you  to  do  things  that  we  do  not 
ask  you  to  do,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  the  result  of  this  work  becomes  our 
property,  you  do  it  believing  that  tlie  benefit  during 
your  lease  will  recoup  you  ;  otherwise  do  you  not 
commit  an  unwise  act  ?  In  any  case,  confiscation  is 
as  far  from  our  desires  as  it  can  be  from  yours,  and 
any  just  rearrangement  we  shall  readily  assent  to." 

Here  the  community  may  be  supposed  to  step  in 
and  say — "  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  indifference  who  made  these  laws,  how 
absurd  are  the  restrictions,  and  whether  the  confisca- 
tion is  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  of  certainty,  it  ia 
sufficient  that  in  the  farming  community  they  act  as 
deterrents  in  cultivation,  inconsequence  of  which  the 
produce  of  the  nation  is  lowered,  and  our  interest,  as 
stiarers  of  that  produce,  is  hurt."  "  But  oa  the  other 
hand,"  say  the  general  community,  "any  alteration 
in  the  laws  or  the  systems,  that  simply  improves  the 
position  of  the  farmer,  without  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  increased  or  full  production  and  payment 
of  a  fair  rent  for  ultimate  distribution  among  us,  we, 
as  undoubtedly,  though  indirectly,  interested,  cannot 
assent  to." 

SUGGESTION  TO  THE  FARMERS'   ALLIANCE. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  these 
points  in  order  to  indicate  the  broad  basis  and  actual 
position  of  the  case,  for  although  that  position  may 
not  be  realised  at  the  first  blush  of  the  subject,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  become  clear  as  the  matter  is  authori- 
tatively considered,  and  to  guide  in  the  settlement  of 
it.  What  these  words  lead  up  to  is — that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  interests  of  farmers, 
is  a  definition  thatarousesantagonism,  theantagonism 
both  of  landowners,  and  the  general  community.  A 
Farmers'  Alliance,  without  any  broad  definition,  acts 
in  a  similar  way,  by  raising  misunderstandings.  It 
tempts  landowners  and  the  general  community  ■^o  form 
similar  Alliances  in  their  interests  ;  it  tends  to  give 
rise  to  a  three-cornered  fight  in  which  the  differences 
are  obscure,  instead  of  inviting  the  co-operation  that 
could  not  fail  to  ensure  and  hasten  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  the  objects  that  the  Alliance  has  in  view. 
For,  broadly  stated,  the  contention  of  farmers  (if  I 
riglitly  understand  it)  is — our  work  of  ])ro(luction  ia 
hindered.  Well,  I  make  bold  to  say,  thattiiisis  nota 
matter  tliat  landowners  will  oppose,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  will  assist  it.  I  vi-nture  therefore  to  suggest 
to  the  Alliance  that  it  should  adopt  ns  its  motto,  or 
as  the  c;eneral  expression  of  the  object  in  view,  and 
to  which  none  of  the  subordinate  objects  will  be  op- 
]i03ed — "  Tlie  increase  of  production";  or,  as  waa 
iiappily  put  in  words  tliat  I  recently  liad  tl)e  jdeasuro 
to  hear  from  tlie  lips  of  the  present  President  of  tlie 
French  Re])ublic — "  The  growth  of  the  erowth  of  pro- 
duction. "  It  is  not  dilHcult  to  conceive  that  some  such 
titleas  "The  Farmers'  Alliance  for  thelncreasc  of  Pro- 
duction," or,  much  better  still,  simply  "  I'lie  Alliance 
for  the  Increase  of  Production,"  would  di.sarm  oppo- 
flition,  would  gain  many  friends  that  now  stand 
aloof,  wouhl  give  much  additional  force,  and  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  injury.  It  is  because  I  give  the 
Alliance  credit  for  really  possessing — although  not 
ostensibly  possessing,  nor  individually  realising — this 
unpartisan  character  that  I  have  referred  to  it  at  all ; 
and  as  a  lecturer  or  an  investigator  in  agiicultural 
subjects  can  have  no  greater  aim  than  the 
increase  of  production,  I  pionose  to  devote  our 
time  to-day  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  proposals  that 
are  in  the  foreground  to  attain  these  objects. 

LAWS   ALLEGED   TO   BE   '*  UNJUST." 

In  the  first  place, among  ''farmers  complaints" may 
be  ranged,  what  are  called  unjust  laws,  by  which  are 
meant  the  law  of  hy])othec  and  the  Act  of  Sederunt, 
the  game  laws,  and  the  laws  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture, to  whicli  may  be  added  the  legality  of 
private  settlements  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  I  mention  these  in  the  first  place  in  order 
to  clear  the  way,  for  the  consideration  of  these  laws 
does  not  fall  pro))erly  within  the  sphere  of  this 
lecture.  No  one  who  has  given  any  consideration 
to  agricultural  subjects  can  fail  to  liave  more 
or  less  settled  opinions  upon  these  laws,  and  I 
suppose  that  no  one  has  any  doubt,  that  in  as 
far  as  these  laws  can  be  shown  to  hinder 
production,  or  to  do  injustice,  they  ought  to  be 
altered.  But  they  are  not  subjects  upon  which  I 
can  bring  science  to  bear,  therefore  they  are  not  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  feel  called  u])on  to  speak  here, 
nor  upon  which  I  would  be  justified  in  prominently 
advancing  my  opinions.  They  fall  projierly  to  be 
the  subject  of  able  and  authoritative  judicial  treat- 
ment, which  presupposes  extensive,  intimate,  and 
exact  knowledge.  I  therefore  pass  them  over,  in 
■order  to  reach  those  subjects  that  may  be  considered 
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from  a  Bcientific  point  of  view.  By  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  I  mean,  conHideiations  bjiHO'l  on  factH  rather 
than  on  opinions — on  the  demonstrable  rather  than 
the  probable — on  what  is  proved  rather  than  wliat  is 
believed. 

CUSTOMARY   RKSTRICTIONH. 

These  restrictions  are  of  three  kinds — 

(a)  Restrictions  in  Cru])ping  or  Cultivation. 
(h)        Do.  in  Sale  of  P/oduce. 

(c)        Do.  on  Chantje  of  Tenant. 

Now,  it  must  be  allowed  on  the  one  hand,  that 
these  restrictions  are  not  very  numerous  after  all, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  ; 
further,  that  the  tendency  is  to  lessen  rather 
than  to  increase  their  number  ;  and  also  that 
I  there  is  a  disposition  to  disregard  moderate  infringe- 

ments.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  rather  than 
I  be  thought  troublesome,  or  rather  than  seek  a  favour 

')  or  risk  a  refusal,  will  not  ask  the   indulgerice,  while 

pi  they  lie  under  the    penalty    if    they     act    without 

L  1.  sanction.    Next,  it  should  be  clearly  ke])t  in  view  that 

'  they  are   not  restrictions   imposed  by   the   present 

landowners  ;  they  are  imposed  by  ancient  custom  ; 
and  landowners  have  never  had  it  clearly  placed 
before  them  that  they  are  now  unnecessary. 
And,  finally,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these 
restrictions,  good  or  bad,  had  been  imposed  and 
are  i.ow  retained  with  good  intention.  They  are  im- 
posed in  the  belief  that  they  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent three  evils  or  inconveniences — 

(1)  To  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  foul  with 

weeds  ; 

(2)  To  prevent  the  land  from  being  impoverished  ; 

(3)  To  prevent  such  systems  of  cropping  as  would 

be  inconvenient  on  a  change  of  tenant. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
put  that  check  upon  individual  enterprise  that  effectu- 
ally settles  all  down  to  work  in  the  same  line,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  level ;  that  they  prevent  adapta- 
tion to  special  circumstances,  which  often  means  loss 
to  all — landowner,  farmer,  and  the  community — and 
that  by  adherence  to  a  hard,  fast,  and  stereotyped 
style,  they  tend  to  retard  agricultural  advance. 
These  are  serious  consequences  demanding  serious 
consideration. 

I  may  take  first  the  common  restriction,  which  is 
still  retained  in  the  most  modern  and  the  most 
improved  and  liberal  leases,  namely--that  two  or  three 
cereal  crops  may  not  be  taken  in  succession.  This 
restriction  is  intended  chiefly,  probably,  to  prevent 
foulness,  and  partly  to  prevent  deterioration.  "We 
may  ask  ourselves  in  the  first  place — Does  it  fulfil 
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the  purposo  intended  ?  We  have  only  to  look 
over  our  fields  in  order  to  see  that,  however 
far  it  may  favour  freedom  from  weeds,  it  does 
not  suffice  to  ensure  cleanliness.  If  we  examine 
second  year's  grass  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  consists  of  rye  or  other  grasses  sown 
for  cultiTati(jn,  and  what  proportion  there  is 
of  other  but  undesirable  grasses  and  weeds,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  tliese  objectionable  inter- 
lopers, though  not  so  easily  seen  in  grass  as  in  oats, 
are  there  in  such  proportion  as  to  demand  that  the 
foulness  that  condemns  two  cereal  crops  sliall  con- 
demn also  two  grasses.  Two  wrongs,  however,  do 
not  make  a  right,  but  the  encouragement  of  sucessiva 
cropping  in  the  one  case — namely,  grasses — tlirows 
some  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  preventing  it  in  the 
other  case.  We  have  chietly  to  consider,  however, 
whether  it  will  hurt  tlie  landowners'  interest,  by 
deterioration  of  the  soil,  to  do  away  with  this  re- 
striction. Facts  may  be  given  which,  I  think,  will 
be  accepted  as  plainly  proving  that  neitlier  foulness 
nor  deterioration  are  necessary  accompaniments  of 
successive  cropping,  but  of  insufficient  or  of  improper 
manuring  and  slovenly  cultivation. 

At  Rothamstead  (in  such  a  soil  as  I  think  you 
would  not  consider  so  good  as  average  Aberdeenshire 
soil)  wheat  was  sown  in  1844,  manured  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  alkalies  ;  and  4  to  5 
quarters  of  wheat  grain  were  reaped.  Year  after 
year,  for  nearly  40  years,  the  same  crop  lias  been 
grown  on  the  same  ground  witli  the  same  manure, 
and  the  crops  reaped  remain  practically  the  same. 
Again,  at  Rothamstead,  in  1852  barley  was  sown 
with  the  same  manure  as  just  stated,  and  about  six 
quarters  of  barley  grain  were  reaped.  Year  after 
year,  by  the  same  manures,  much  the  same  crop  has 
been  reaped.  Here,  then,  are  facts  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  continuous  cropping  deteriorates  the  soil. 
As  to  foulness,  it  will  not  be  supposed  tliat  had 
there  been  a  tendency  to  foulness  the  second  year — 
a  tendency  augmenting  yearly — this  system  would, 
or  could,  have  been  continued.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  a  crop  of  six  quarters  of  barley  does  not 
leave  much  room  for  weeds,  and  this  I  can  confirm 
by  having  myself  seen  the  crop  several  years  ago, 
and  finding  it  as  clean  as  those  on  the  better- 
cultivated  farms  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Further,  at  Sawbridgenorth  Mr  Prout  has  succes- 
sively cropped  his  land  with  grain  crops,  and  this 
not  for  experiment  but  for  profit.  It  deserves  to  bo 
mentioned  that  the  land  belongs  to  Mr  Trout,  and 
he  has  not  feared  to  risk  his  property  becoming  im- 
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poverished.  Thore  is  no  doubt  of  the  Buccess  of  the 
results.  They  have  been  published  for  criticiam  and 
information. 

If  the  above  proofH  wore  unflatisfactory  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  tbeir  places, 
but  being,  as  I  think,  eminently  satisfactory,  I  need 
not  waste  time  by  multiplying  evidence  needlessly. 
Many  liave  a  difficulty  in  seeing  practical  benefit  of 
the  Rothamstead  experiments  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  length  of  tim** 
over  which  they  have  extended  ;  but  the  point  that 
we  are  now  considering  is  one  that  the  Rothamstead 
experiments,  above  all  other  systems  of  experiments, 
are  able  to  provide  facts  upon.  Thus,  then,  Rotham- 
stead results  upon  the  experimental  scale  for  in- 
formation, and  Sawbridgenorth  experiments  on  the 
large  scale  for  profit,  provide  proofs  that  not  only 
two  or  three  crops,  but  twenty  or  thirty,  or  probably 
an  unlimited  number  of  successive  crops,  may  be 
taken  witliout  making  the  land  foul,  or  lowering  its 
power  of  production. 

Finally,  we  have  the  support  of  reason.  Reasoning 
from  plant  structure,  function,  and  nature,  we 
are  bound  to  infer  that  soil,  or  any  medium  once 
found  suited  for  plant  growth,  and  not  injured  by 
bad  manurial  or  mechanical  treatment,  does  not.  so 
long  as  the  mineral  plant  food  is  maintained,  be- 
come unfitted  for  such  growth.  Perhaps  the  only 
consideration  that  tends  in  an  opposite  direction  is 
the  theory  of  De  Saussure  that  plants,  like  animals, 
excrete  matter  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  same  plant ; 
but  botanists  are  agreed  that  this  theory  is  incorrect. 

Unsupported  as  this  restriction  appears  to  be, 
both  by  theory  and  practice,  we  naturally  ask — 
"  What  gave  rise  to  it  ?  "  Let  us  look  to  the  other 
side,  and  consider  what  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  it.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  divergence  from  a 
rotation  of  cropping,  and  that  all  arguments  in 
favour  of  rotation,  must  be  arguments  against  any 
divergence  from  it.  Full  weight  must  be  given  to 
this.  The  advantages  of  a  rotation  in  cropping  are 
admitted  probably  by  all,  but  when  they  are  placed 
clearly  in  view,  they  are  seen  to  be  advantages  more 
of  convenience  than  of  necessity.  Evident  advan- 
tages of  convenience  are,  the  spreading  of 
the  work  more  uniformly  over  the  year,  lessen- 
ing the  risk  that  there  would  be  by  having 
but  one  crop,  providing  the  variety  of  food  desirable 
for  cattle  feeding,  and  making  the  periodical 
cleaning  and  heavy  manuring  easy,  by  the 
facilities  presented  by  a  root  crop.  All 
these,      however,      are      considerations      for      the 
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farmer  himself  ;  they  do  not  touch  the  rela- 
tions of  landowner  and  tenant  ;  and  perhaps  the 
only  advantage  of  rotation  having  this  dual  relation 
is  in  favour,  so  far  as  the  landowner  is  concerned,  of 
a  departure  from  the  rotation — namely,  the  advan- 
tage recognised,  that  by  different  crops  requiring 
different  proportions  of  mineral  food,  and  going  to 
different  depths  for  that  food,  a  variety  of  crops  can 
be  more  economically  grown  because  the  soil  can  thus 
be  moi'e  utilised  ;  in  other  words,  because  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  can  be  more  com- 
pletelp  used  up.  But  if  that  is  so,  a  departure  from 
the  rotation,  so  far  from  deteriorating  the  soil,  will 
leave  it  better. 

Unsheltered,  therefore,  by  this  defence,  we  must 
go  farther  to  find  the  origin  of  the  restriction. 
For,  no  doubt,  these  restrictions  had  at  one  time 
been  generally  considered  necessary,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  landowners  should  desire  to  have  this 
point  elucidated  in  order  to  know  what  error  had 
been  made,  or  what  changed  circumstance  now  calls 
for  the  removal  of  these  restrictions.  It  may  be  p»it 
in  few  words — times  and  ways  have  changed,  while 
leases  are  as  they  were.  It  will  probably  be  evident 
to  all  tliat  these  restrictions  are  relics  of  past 
times,  of  the  times  not  long  since  gone  when 
artificial  manuring  formed  no  part  of  farming, 
whereas,  now,  the  artificial  manure  bill  nearly 
equals,  on  good  farms,  the  amount  paid  as  rent. 
Formerly,  farmyard  manure  was  the  only  manure  ; 
it  was  regarded,  and  is  even  yet  regarded,  as  the 
only  means  of  returning  to  the  soil  wliat  had  been 
taken  out  of  it.  Given  usually  to  the  root  crop,  any 
system  that  prolonged  the  period  between  the  tvo 
root  crops  (such  as  by  two  successive  crops),  would 
naturally  be  considered  a  running  out  of  tlie  soil. 
Prolongation  by  means  of  two  grasses  would  not  bo 
regarded  so  unfavourably,  both  because  the  grass  crops 
would  be  grazed,  and  the  land  hence  manured,  and 
because  such  crops  did  not  permit  such  a  weight  to 
be  carried  off  the  land. 

But  although  in  this  changed  circumstance  (the 
introduction  of  artificial  manure)  may  be  found  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  it  is,  I  believe,  in  these  four 
words — "  carried  off  the  land  " — that  we  have  pro- 
bably the  basis  of  the  whole  mistake.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  is  generally  supposed  that  when  any 
crop  is  reaped,  it  is  so  mucli  "  taken  out  of  the  land." 
Much  weight  having  been  taken  off,  it  is  believed 
that  much  weight  must  be  returned,  and  hence  it  i» 
that  confidence  is  inspired  by  the  weight  of  farm- 
yard manure  applied.    Now,  what  is  the  fact  ? 
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Let  us  take  a  crop  of  7  quarters  of  oats,  it 

weighs         2240  Ibi. 

And  the  straw  is  equal  (at  least)  in  weight,     2240    ,, 

Total, 4480    „ 

Now,  to  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  this 
that  has  come  out  of  the  soil,  we  must 
first   deduct  the   water   derived    from 
rain,  ...         ...         ...  627  lbs. 

"We  must  deduct  also  the  part 
derived  from  gases  in  the 
air  along  with  water,       ...        3629 

Total, 4256    „ 

Leaving  total  mineral  matter 

taken  from  the  soil,         ...         ...         ...       224   ,, 

Deduct    that    part    of    the 

mineral   matter  that    the 

plant  takes  up  accidentally, 

in  much  the  same  way  as 

we  take  in   impurities   in 

water  that  we  do  not  need,         122   ,, 

Leaving  net  essential  mineral 
plant  matter  **  carried  off 
the  land," 102   ,, 

The  more  you  consider  this — the  more  you  bring 
facts  from  various  sides  to  bear  upon  it — the  more 
you  will  realise,  as  every  year's  experiments 
demonstrate  to  me,  that  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  the  soil,  too  much  as  a  plant  nourisher, 
too  little  as  a  plant  supporter,  or  as  merely 
a  convenient  substance  to  hold  up  the  plant,  to 
enable  the  roots  to  ramify  and  imbibe  moisture,  and 
the  very  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter  that  is 
essential  to  growth  ;  the  clearer  you  will  see  that 
the  plant  depends  for  this  mineral  matter  on  the 
artificial  manure  that  you  supr)ly,  and  that, 
omitting  this  manure,  the  seed  that  is  sown  has 
little  advantage  over  the  seed  of  weeds  ;  a  struggle 
for  existence  goes  on  with  too  little  certainty  that 
complete  mastery  will  be  attained  by  the  plants 
sown  for  cultivation.  Here  we  have  the^ecret  of 
foulness. 

(h)  Restrictions  in  Sale  of  Produce. 
But  the  phrase  "carried  off  the  land"  leads  us 
to  the  second  section  of  agricultural  restrictions, 
namely,  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  produce. 
More  or  less  completely,  the  following  restriction  is 
generally  made  : — No  straw,  no  hay,  no  turnips,  and 
no  farmyard  manure  may  be  sold  off  the  farm. 
This  may  mean  two  things — 1st,  that  free  sale  will 
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deteriorate    the    soil   by   taking    too   much   out   of 

tlie    land  ;    2nd,   that    manure    is    necessary,    and 

that  farmyard  manure  alone  can  maintain  fertility. 

AVe  have  seen  how  little  solid  matter  is  removed  by 

oats  and  straw. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  taken  out  of  an  acre 
of  land  by  a  crop  of  hay — say,  2  tons  air- 
dried,  equal  to       ...         ...         ...         ...     4480  lbs 

Deduct  water  as  before,      ...  640  lbs. 

Deduct  air  and  water  supplies 

as  before,    ...         3584  ,, 

Total, 4224  „ 


Leaves  mineral  matter  taken  out  of  the 

soil  by  turnip  crop,  ...         ...         ...       256   ,, 

But  deduct  accidental  mineral  matter,     ...       112   ,, 

Leaves  net  essential  mineral  matter  taken 
out  of  the  soil,       144  ,, 

Thus  it  appears  that   only  about  1^  cwt.  of  soil 
matter  is  taken  out  of  an  acre  of  land  by  means  of 
an  average  crop  of  hay. 
Similarly,  let  us  take  a  crop  of  turnips, 

■ay  25  tons,  equal  to          ...         ...  56,000  lbs. 

Deduct  water,  as  before,  50,960  lbs. 
Deduct    air    and   water 

supplies,  ...         ...     4,682   ,, 

Total,       ... 55,642   „ 

Leaves  mineral  matter  taken  out  of 

the  soil,         358   ,, 

Deduct  accidental  matter,    ...         ...  51   ,, 

Leaves  net  essential  mineral  matter 

taken  out  of  the  soil  by  turnip  crop,  307   ,, 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  all  the  classes  of  crops  usually 
cultivated,  we  see  how  little  is  taken  out  of  the  soil 
— no  more  off  an  acre  than  a  man  might  carry  on  his 
back.  We  see  that  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  by 
carrying  matter  out  of  the  land  is  almost  mytliical. 
"We  see  also  that  liberal  manuring  is  sufficient  to  re- 
place what  little  is  thus  carried  off.  And  we  thus 
fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  prevention  from  selling  such 
produce  off  the  farm. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  should  my  thus  indicating 
that  the  air  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  plant  feeder, 
and  thus  subordinating  the  soil  to  mainly  mechanical 
functions,  be  regarded  as  a  new  theory.  I  shall  not 
object  to  its  being  called  a  theory,  since  a  theory  is  so 
far  in  advance  of  mere  opinion  tliat  it  is  supported  by 
many  facts  and  opposed  by  7io  facts,  and  I  shall  not 
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be  surprised  if  little  time  sufTiccs  to  cause  it  to 
he  accepted  as  fact  itself.  Tiiat  most  of  tlie  produce 
comes  from  the  invisible  ^''^ses  of  the  air,  may  ajjpear 
to  many  imposHiblu.  It  will  not  be  diflicult  for  tlioHe 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  however, 
to  realise  and  accept  this,  for  they  will  be  familiar 
with  the  facility  with  wliich  airy  and  invisible  things 
may  be  made  visible  and  ponderable.  I  may  giv>; 
a  few  examples  by  experiments.  (These  experi- 
ents  were  then  performed).  It  may  be  difficult 
by  first  thought,  to  feel  convinced  tliat  there 
is  sufficient  weight  of  the  carbonaceous  gas  in 
air  to  produce  the  enormous  weight  of  a  crop, 
especially  as  the  feeding  gas  is  present  to  the  extent 
of  only  four  parts  in  10,000  of  air.  The  following  data 
may  lessen  this  difficulty: — (1)  The  millionth  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe  represents  no  less  than  two 
million  tons  of  carbonic  anhydride  gas  ;  (2)  about 
50  tons  of  the  gas  are  daily  added  to  this  millionth 
of  the  earth's  area  ;  (3)  one  square  yard  of  green 
leaf  matter  is  able  to  use  up,  during  light,  about  2 
grammes  of  this  carbonaceous  gas  per  hour,  which  is 
equal  to  16  grammes  per  day  (taking  only  8  hours 
of  light),  or  to  2400  grammes  for  150  growing  days, 
or  about  3  lbs.  available  for  a  plant  with  about 
a  square  yard  of  leaf  surface,  i.e.,  probably  20 
times  more  than  is  required.  We  should  be  poisoned 
did  plants  not  use  it  up  abundantly. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  much  of  this  extracted  matter 
is  replaced  by  farmyard  manure,  and  whether  that 
manure,  and  that  manure  alone,  is  qualified  to 
replace  it,  and  whether  insistance  on  its  application, 
and  prevention  of  its  sale,  are  wise  measures. 
Sixteen  loads  of  farmyard  manure  would 

be  an  average   dressing,  and   would 

weigh  about  13  tons,  equal  to  ...     29,120  lbs. 

This  consists  of— Water,        22,941  lbs. 
Matter  useless  as  food,  being 

supplied  to  plants  by  air,       5032  , 


27,973 


Mineral  matter,     ...         ...         

Mineral  matter  not  required  by  plants, 


Net  essential  mineral  matte)-  available  for 
plantSf     405  ,, 

Thus  we  see  that  farmyard  manure,  consisting 
mainly  of  plants,  gives  to  the  land  chiefly  what 
nature  supplies  abundantly  by  water  and  air,  and 
contains  no  more  mineral  food  than  does  a  moderate 
amount  of  artificial  manure.  It  may  possibly  be 
said  for  the    mineral  matter  of  farmyard    manure, 
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that,  being  wluat  suited  former  plants,  it  is  of  the 
best  coin))ositiou  for  future  plants ;  but  even  this 
hardly  holds  good,  not  only  because  it  contains 
accidental  matter,  but  also  because,  composed  of 
straw,  and  of  the  excreta  of  animals  fed  on  straw  and 
turni])s,  it  does  not  contain  the  ash  of  the  finally 
formed  grain,  and,  besides,  much  of  the  best  of  the 
turnip  mineral  matter  hns  gone  to  form  bone  in  the 
animal  fed.  It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  see,  ajtart 
from  analysis,  that  farmyard  manure  is  not  able  to 
maintain  fertility,  while  the  Rothamstead  experi- 
ments already  referred  to  have  clearly  shown  the 
power  of  artificial  manure  to  do  so. 

My  experiments  in  Sussex  confirm  this,  and  oidy 
that  further  corroboration  does  not  appear  necessary, 
details  might  be  given.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
<lressings  of  farmyard  manure  as  heavy  as  could  bo 
covered  in,  failed  to  give  so  heavy  crops  as  judicious 
artificial  manuring.* 

In  endeavouring,  by  these  remarks,  to  define  tlie 
true  position  of  farmyard  manure,  I  hoi)e  my 
oi)inion  regarding  it  will  not  bo  misunder- 
stood. I  liope  it  w.ll  not  be  supposed  that 
I  am  adducing  evidence  against  farmyard  manure, 
but  merely  endeavouring  to  sliow  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  essential.  1  hope  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  I  deprecate  the  use  of  farmyard 
manure  while  merely  stiowing  that  good  husbandry 
is  possible  without  it.  While  showing  that,  regarded' 
as  a  plant-feeder,  it  is  defective,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  supposed  that  I  do  not  discern  in  it  properties  that 
are  not  possessed  by  artificial  manures.  It  pei  forms 
other  functions  besides  providing  a  small  quantity 
of  plant  food.  It  assists  tlie  mechanical  functions 
of  soil,  rendering  dense  soil  friable,  improving  its 
absorbing  ])ovver  an<l  its  power  of  counteracting  in- 
jurious influences.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  if 
known,  that  tliese  good  offices  are  probably  equally 
well  performed  by  decaying  plant  roots,  and  that 
heavy  crops  got  by  artificial  manure  means  a  heavy 
crop  below,  as  well  as  above,  the  surface. 

Here  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  am  stepping  aside 
from  the  question  at  issue,  because,  while  it  is  insisted 
that  farmyard  manure  be  applied,  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  artificial  manure.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  by  preventing  the  sale  of 
straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  the  farmer's  free  sales 
are  limited  to  grain,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to 
sell  his  otlier  jn'oduce  to  cattle,  whether  that 
system  pays  or  not.  He  is  compelled  to  manure 
his  land  by  ])assing  most  of  the  produce  through  ani- 
mals (thus  reaping  only  a  proportion  of  the  actual  pro- 

*  See  page  25. 
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(luce  of  the  soil),  and  to  manure  with  a  8U>».stance 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unuhhj  to  maintain  fertility. 
Now  this  enforced  partial  manurinj^  an<l  jiartial 
reaping,  reduces  the  ability  to  nivc  sufficient  arti- 
ficial manure. 

Free  yourselves — it  will  be  difficult  to  do — of  the 
impression — almost  instinct—  tliat  the  plant  is  fed 
mainly  by  soil  matter,  that  tlie  plant  is  mainly  soil 
mat  er  converted  into  plant  matter.  Free  your- 
selves of  tliis  imprfcasion,  if  only  for  the  moment,  in 
order  that  you  may  dispassionately  study  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  rise 
from  that  study  convinced  that  after  all  it  must  be 
so  ;  that  the  plant  is  really  a  ]>roduct  of  a  wonder- 
ful conversion,  not  of  soil,  but  of  air  an<l  water  ;  that 
the  few  hundredweights  of  manure  that  we  give, 
really  supply,  if  judiciously  composed,  all  the 
mineral  matter  that  is  required  by  the  crop,  and 
that  the  soil  is  only  a  convenient  sub-stance  for  hoM- 
in<?  up  the  plant  and  for  providing  a  suitable  medium 
for  the  roots  to  ramify  in.  in  order  to  imbibe  water 
so  that  the  vital  actions  may  go  on,  in  much  tne 
same  way  that  the  worksliop  is  a  suitable  place  for 
the  worker  to  work  in.  We  have  heard  the  soil  called 
nature's  workshop,  but  it  has  always  been  to  imjdy 
that  it  provides  not  merely  the  shop,  but  also  the 
materials  to  work  upon  ;  an  impression  that  should, 
I  think,  be  dispelled  by  sucli  facts  as  have  bepii 
given.  Oh  !  many  examples  can  be  given — so  many 
that  it  is  almost  wonderful  how  they  have  failed  to 
ilisjiel  the  delusion  ;  but  a  confirme<l  belief,  like  a 
confirmed  habit,  is  a  second  nature.  Let  me  remijid 
you,  for  instance,  of  the  hyacinth  grown  in  our 
houses  in  glass  vessels  containing  nothing  but  water. 
They  are  fed,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  bulb,  but  that 
argument  would  easily  be  laid  down  hj  following 
lip  the  facts  of  the  composition  and  we.ght  of  t^  e 
bulb  before  and  after  growth.  But  it  is  unneci  s- 
sary.  for  less  complicated  examples  are  procurabh-. 
Wolff,  for  instance,  grew  in  water,  oats  from 
four  seeds  ;  the  four  plants  were  brought  to 
maturity,  liaving  46  stems  and  1535  well-develop'^l 
seeds.  Similarly,  Nobbe  in  Germany  grew  buck- 
wheat 6  to  7  feet  high,  having  300  plump  and  perfect 
seeds  ;  and  barley  with  20  G:r;) in-bearing  stalks.  I 
myself  in  Sussex,  in  almost  perfectly  barren  sand» 
(in  appearance  like  sea  sand),  which  absolutely  failed 
to  advance  the  growth  of  turnips  beyond  the  first 
rough  leaflet,  obtained  by  the  use  of  artificial  manure 
alone,  29  tons  17  cwts.  of  turnips  per  acre. 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion — the  facts  are 
too  powerful  to  admit  of  doubt  that  it  is  such — regard 
the  soil  in  its  true  light,  and  does  it  not  seem  plaia 
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that  the  restrictions  in  cultivation,  in  cropijing,  and  in 
the  sale  of  produce,  iji  order  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
the  soil,  are  not  only  unnecessary  and  hurtful  to  all, 
by  hindrance  in  production,  but — it  must  be  said 
— are  stamped  with  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
soil  and  plant  growth,  and  with  adherence  to  notions 
that  only  agriculturists  of  a  iirimitive  age  could  be 
pardoned  for  entL-rtaining  ? 

After  considering  well  the  possible  extent  to  which 
tlie  landowner  may  be  injured,  and  endeavouring  to 
imagine  the  possible  ways  by  which  the  farmer  m.iy 
try  to  do  injury,  I  am  prepared  to  advise  the  land- 
owner, were  he  my  nearest  friend  and  our  pecuniary 
interests  united,  to  do  away  with  these  restrictions 
as  useless  irritants,  making  some  reservations  only 
in  regard  to  the  latter  years  of  the  lease. 

( c)  Chanue  of  Tenant. 
But,  in  the  landowners'  interest,  we  have  yet  to 
consider  whether  restrictions  are  not  necessary  in 
view  of  a  change  of  tenant.  Accepting  deterioration 
to  be  possible  only  to  a  limited  extent,  yet  the  letting 
value  may  be  lowered  by  allowing  the  land  to  become 
foul,  or  by  having  it  in  such  condition  as  not  to  adapt 
itself  readily  to  the  customary  rotation,  and  tliui  the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  farm  may  be  lessened. 
As  to  fouling  tie  land,  a  bad  tenant  may  do  this  in 
spite  of  the  most  stringent  existing  restrictions, 
but,  if  restrictions  to  prevent  this  are  necessary,  and 
assuming  that  (by  due  consideration  of  the  facts 
given),  the  stage  has  been  reached  of  realising  the 
true  function  of  the  soil,  and  that  foulness  is  caused 
not  by  successive  cropping  but  by  insufficient  manur- 
ing and  slovenly  cultivation,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  restrictions  should  be  by  way  of  imtiatanre  on 
mnnnrinij.  Although  this  would  be  an  imijrove- 
ment,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  even  tliis  would  be 
judicious,  and  it  would  tend  to  complicate.  Is  it 
worth  the  landowners'  while,  or  tlie  community's 
while,  thus  to  restr.ct  a  man  because  he  will  in- 
sist on  injuring  himself  a  great  deal  and  injur- 
ing others  a  little?  Take  away  the  feeling  that 
deterioration  of  the  soil  can  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  then  foulness  to  the  partial  extent  that 
only  one  man  in  twenty  will  go  bevond,  though  it 
may  cause  grumbling,  is  not  likely  to  reduce  the  rent 
much,  if  any,  in  competition.  Of  course  this  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  foulness  is  so  very  serious 
a  matter,  so  very  long  in  being  cured.  If  so,  a 
latter-i/enr  control  may  be  necessary.  But  is  foul- 
ness, after  all,  so  serious  a  matter?  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  removal  of  the  weeds  is  to  be  wholly 
effected  by  mechanical  means — grubbing,  harrowing, 
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forking,  etc.  ;  and  let  it  be  supposcfl  that  immedi- 
ately on  enterincr,  tlie  farmer  has  cajMtal,  or  can 
command  capital,  to  admit  of  having  every  acre  of 
ploughed  land  tlioroughly  cleaned  within  two  or 
three  years — how  much  additional  labour  will  every 
acre  cost  ?  I  will  not  condescend  on  figures  for 
they  will  vary  so  much  in  rlifferent  cases  ;  but  lot 
each  individual  as  accurately  as  possible  estimate 
the  additional — observe  additional — labour  that  the 
foulness  involves,  tlien  let  him  spread  this  over  tlie 
19  years  during  wliich  thebenefitof  this  cleaning  is  to 
be  reaped,  and  the  cost  dwindles  down  to  perhaps 
only  shillings  per  acre  per  year.  But  mechanical 
means  may  be  so  much  aided  and  reduced  by 
Tnanurimj  that  it  might  turn  out  that  the  cost  would 
be  reduced  to  as  many  pence  per  acre. 

Briefly,  it  seems  to  nie  that  this  matter  of  foul- 
ness cuts  in  three  ways,  but  is  like  the  wedge- 
shaped  axe  with  its  three  edges,  entering  deeiK-st 
into  the  wood  with  the  cutting  edge,  and  making 
little  impression  witli  the  other  two  edges.  The 
farmer  causing  the  foulness  is  the  greatest  loser, 
while  the  injury  to  the  landowner  and  the  incom- 
ing tenant  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  only  compulsions  that  appear  to  me  possibly 
judicious  are  confined  to  a  latter-year  control,  say 
three  years  from  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  and  this 
would  be  by  way  of  comrteUiyig — 

A  certain  amount  of  mamire  to  he  applied ; 

A  certain  amount  o^  cultivation  to  be  given ;  and 

A  certain  area  of  the  farm  left  in  c/rass. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  I  am  not  convinced  that 
even  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  facts  that  I 
have  given,  and  from  tlieir  obvious  teachings,  that 
no  hurt  will  follow  to  any  of  the  three  classes — 
landowners,  tenants  (outgoing  and  incoming),  and . 
the  general  community — but  that  gain  will  result 
to  each,  by  adoption  of  the  system  of  freedom 
from  all  restriction,  and  prescription  in  cropping 
or  in  sale  of  produce.  In  a  comparatively  few 
cases  such  system  will  be  attended  with  foulne^-s 
— with,  that  is  to  say,  foolish  action — by  which  the 
tenant  will  lose  a  great  deal  by  spending  labour 
and  seed  in  reap'ng  weec.s,  and  the  community 
and  landowner  will  lose  a  little,  but  this  will  be 
far  more  than  compensated  by  the  more  intelligent 
action  of  the  larger  number. 


ILfcture  M. 


COMPENSATIOy  FOR  IMPEOVE- 
MENTS. 


The  "Laml  Question"  iucluiles  a  demand  for  com- 
pensation for  improvements.  For  convenience  of 
consideration,  these  improvements  may  l)e  grouped 
as  follows — 

(1)  Improvements  upon  the  soil — such  as  houses  ; 

(2)  Improvements  under  the  soil — drainage,  &c.  ; 

(3)  Improvements  in  the  soil  hy  manure  ; 

(4)  Improvements  in  the  soil  hy  cultivation  ; 

(5)  Improvement  by  reclamation,  or  new  soil. 

In  tiie  first  place,  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  3rd  group,  viz.  : — 

COMPENSATION   FOR   MANURES, 

This  subject  does  not  need  explanation.  The 
cause  of  complaint  is  clear.  The  outgoing  farmer 
either  does  not  give  extraneous  or  artificial  manure 
to  the  land,  or  gives  manure  deemed  improper  or  ex- 
hausting, and  lience  the  land  is  said  to  bo  !<coiirged — 
becomes  foul,  becomes  lowered  in  letting  value  ;  or,  on 
theotherhand,  hemanuresit  well, and  hence  he  leaves 
behind  him  part  of  tlie  benefit,  and  complains  of 
want  of  compensation.  Tliis  demand  for  want  of 
compensation  for  artificial  manure  is  one  of  those 
that  are  made  almost  with  unanimity.  It  is  one 
that  in  all  probability  will  be  concuded  ;  imleed,  in 
some  important  cases  already  is  conceded.  It  is  one, 
however,  of  which  the  concession  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
of  no  benefit  to  farmers.  That,  at  least,  is  not 
merely  my  opinion,  but  the  conclusion  which  seems 
demanded  by  judging  from  well-3Ui)ported  facts. 
"What  has  been  asked  is — comiiensation.  What  has 
been  given,  and  what  will  be  given,  is — compensation. 
3>ut  what  I  imagine  has  been  meant  by  the  demand 
is — compensation  to  the  outgoing  farmer  from  the 
landowner.  What  has  been  given,  however,  and 
what  presumably  will  be  given,  is — compensation  to- 
the  outgoing  farmer  from  the  incoming  farmer. 
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This  JH  one;  roason  why  I  have  sairl  that  tliis  ig 
not  a  thing  to  hen  fit  farmers ;  it  is  merely  a 
charge  on  inconners  to  be  paid  to  outgoerH. 
It  is,  I  thinic,  impossible  to  suppose  that  it 
can  or  should  he  anything  else.  Now,  as  the  in- 
comers are  farmers,  farmers  had  better  look  well  to 
ensure  tliat  they  are  not  cutting  a  stick  to  break 
their  own  backs.  Perlia])S  the  different  aspects  of 
the  wliole  subject  may  be  considered  by  suppoeing 
one  or  two  questions  to  be  jmt  to  the  outgoing 
farmer,  another  to  the  incoming  farmer,  a  third  to 
the  proprietor  in  his  relation  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  and  a  fourth  to  the  proprietor  in  his  relation 
to  the  incoming  tenant. 

THE  OUTGOING   FARMER. 

Which  plan  will  pay  you  best  under  a  system  of  no 
compensation — to  give  no  manure  during  the  last 
years  of  your  lease,  or  to  give  readily-acting  manures 
in  moderate  quantity  ?  In  other  words — Are  you, 
or  are  you  not,  repaid  for  the  manure  by  the  cro]j8 
re  ped  before  you  leave  the  farm  ?  In  what  way, 
and  to  what  extent,  does  the  system  of  no  com- 
pensation affect  the  system  of  manuring,  or  .ict 
injuriously  to  you,  to  the  land,  the  landlord,  or 
incoming  tenant? 

Let  us  approach  the  subject  closely.  Let  us  suppose 
a  250  acre  farm  on  the  fifth  shift ;  that  means 
a  farm  of  100  acres  in  grain  crop,  100  acres 
in  grass  crop,  and  50  acres  in  roots.  At  five  years 
from  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  decides 
not  to  renew  it.  This  period  will,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
show  the  usual  practice  over  the  entire  rotation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  give  full  opportunity 
to  alter  the  usual  practice,  so  that  the  exhausting 
system  may  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Up  to  this  time  lie  has  done  well  to  the  farm,  and  it 
is  in  good  condition.  He  knows  that  no  compensa- 
tion will  be  given  for  manure,  and  he  sets  himself 
in  earnest  to  take  out  of  the  land  all  the  manurial 
matter  that  he  put  in.  Now.  what  will  he  do,  and 
what  will  he  omit  to  do  in  the  way  of  manuring 
during  these  five  years? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  he  will  omit  to 
do.  Now,  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  try  to  realise 
what  has  been  his  practice  prior  to  this  time.  His 
practice  has  been,  first,  to  give  no  manure  to  oats 
after  lea,  which  means  50  acres  of  the  farm  ;  second, 
to  give  no  manure  to  first  year's  grass— equal 
to  other  50  acres  of  tlie  farm  ;  third,  to  give  no 
artificial  manure  to  second  year's  grass — equal  to  a 
third  area  of  50  acres  of  the  farm.  Altogether,  150 
acres  or  three-fifths  of  the  farm  yearly  gets  no 
manure.      There    remain    50    acres    of    grain  crop 
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after  roots  which,  in  most  cases,  also  get 
no  manure;  but  let  us  assume  that  on  this  well  culti- 
vated farm  £1  per  acre  of  artificial  manure  lias  been 
given  yearly  to  these  50  acres,  ami  that  the  root  crop 
has  been  generously  manured  with,  say,  16  loads  of 
farmyard  manure, and  acertain  quantity  of  artificial 
manure.  It  is  for  the  artificial  manure  that  com- 
jiensation  is  demanded,  and,  therefore,  to  it  our 
attention  may  be  confined.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
complicate  the  subject  by  reference  at  this  staije 
to  tlie  enrichins;  of  farm-yard  manure  by 
artificial  food.  Shall  we  not  be  making  full 
allowance  in  regaid  to  manuring  i)ractice  on  the 
best  farms  by  saying  tliat — for  roots,  60s  worth  per 
acre  of  artificial  manure  is  given,  and  that  for 
cereals  (50  acres).  20s  worth  i)er  acre  is  given — total, 
£200  ?  Is  not  40s  the  root  acre  and  15s  the  cereal 
acre,  equal  to  £137  10s,  much  nearer  the  truth  ?  But 
let  us  t.ike  £200  as  his  outlay  for  artificial  manures 
yearly.  Now,  how  much  of  this  can  he  omit  with- 
out loss?  Will  he  venture  to  lessen  the  manure  to 
his  turnips?  I  think  I  may  assume  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that,  unless  he  gives,  even  to  the  very  last  year, 
the  usual  quantity  of  farmyard  manure,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  quantity  as  usual  of  artificial 
manure,  his  root  c  op  will  be  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
feed  such  a  stock  of  cattle  as  will  be  profitable. 
Although  this  may  be  generally  accepted,  a  few 
precisely-obtained  results  bearing  upon  this  point 
may  be  given,  as  they  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
approximately,  what  amount  of  increase  follows 
from  the  application  of  artificial  manure.  The 
results  refer  to  five  Aberdeenshii-e  soils,  in 
fairly  good  condition,  three  of  them  perhaps 
under  average,  one  average,  and  one  above 
average  condition.  Also  to  six  English  soils, 
two  above  average,  one  average,  two  under  average, 
and  one  absolutely  sterile,  as  indicated  by  the  pro- 
duce of  each  respectively,  unassisted  by  manures  : — 


FIVE  ABERDEENSHIRE 

SOILS.  * 

Increase  by 

Condition. 

Vn 

manured. 

Manured.     Manure. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Above  average 

16 

24 

8 

Average 

12 

25 

13 

Under  average 

8 

17 

9 

Under  average 

7 

12 

5 

Under  average 

5 

26 

21 

Average  increase  of  the  five  soils — 11  tons. 

*  Results  Bfiven  in  this  and  the  following  pages  represent, 
generally,  averages  of  a  larfje  mtmher  of  experiment  ft,  and 
in  every  case  the  experiments  were  duplicated  to  ensure 
-accuracy. 
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HUNTINGDON   SOIL. 


Increase  by 


Condition. 

Unmannred. 
Tons. 

Manured. 
Tons. 

Manun 
Tons, 

Above  average 

17 
KKNT    SOIL. 

20 

3 

Above  average 

18 

26 

a 

FOUR  SUSSEX   SOILS. 

Average        10 

Much  under  average          1 
Much  under  average           ^ 
Barren  soil 0 

U 
22 
18 
30 

4 

21 
17 
30 

Now,  taking  that  soil  among  the  above  that  (judging 
from  the  heaviest  crop  without  manure)  was  in  the 
highest  condition,  viz.,  the  Kent  soil,  we  find  that 
18  tons  without  manure  are  increased  to  26  tons  by 
manure,  giving  8  tons  additional,  which,  at  ISs  per 
ton,  is  equal  to  £6.  We  see  also  that  the  highest 
Aberdeenshire  soil  gave  exactly  the  same  increase  of 
8  tons,  and  that  the  average  of  the  five  Aberdeen- 
shire soils  shows  11  tons  increase.  It  will  be  taken 
for  granted  that  few  Aberdeenshire  soils  would,  un- 
manured,give  more  than  16  tons  per  acre  ;  that  was 
the  weight  got  off  Cluny  Home  Farm,  a  farm  not 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  condition.  The 
effect  of  manure  on  this  soil  was  to  increase  the  crop 
by  8  tons ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy  clay 
soil,  the  increase  on  all  the  soils  was  higher, 
varying  from  9  to  21  tons.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  8  tons  as  probably  a  low 
estimate  of  the  increase  resulting  from  artificial 
manure,  and  8  tons  is  equal  to  £6 ;  while  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  increase  may  be  11  tons,  equal  to 
£8  5s,  and  that  on  occasion  it  may  be  very  much  more. 
There  was  no  farmyard  manure  used  in  the  cases  above 
cited ;  and  the  outlay  for  artificial  manure  on  the  Aber- 
deenshire soils  was  £3  15s.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
outlay/  for  manure  ivas  met  the  first  year  and  a  larpe 
margin  was  over.  I  have  put  the  farmer's  outlay  for 
artificial  manure,  when  used  along  with  farmyard 
manure,  at  the  too  high  figure  of  £3  per  acre,  equal 
to  £150  on  50  acres.  Now,  8  tons  extra  turnips  per 
acre  is  equal  to  400  tons  extra  on  50  acres,  and  that 
weight,  at  15s  per  ton,  is  equal  to  £300,  or  at  10s  per 
ton,  is  equal  to  £200,  as  against  not  more  than  £150, 
or  probably  only  £100  outlay. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  soil  is  not  entirely  un- 
manured  as  in  these  cases,  but  that  only  farmyard 
manure  is  given,  the  question  is,  will  the  full  growth 
of  the  season  (that  is  the  utilisation  of  air  and  water^- 
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be  maintained  without  artificial  manure,  thus  justify- 
ing the  outgoing  fanner  in  withhohling  it,  or  will  it, 
like  the  unmanurod  soil,  be  so  mucli  behind  as  to 
indicate  that  the  outlay  for  artificial  manui  e  would 
be  met  the  first  year.  On  tliis  point  tlie  only  experi- 
ments that  I  can  adduce  with  confidence  wore  made 
on  two  very  poor  soils  in  Sussex — so  ])oor  that  farm- 
yard manure  had  an  excellent  opportunify  of  show- 
ing what  it  could  do.  The  crop  was  Swedes.  The 
results  were  as  follow  : — 


16  loads  dun^, 

87  6. 

Soil 

Artificial 

16  loads 

32  loads 

Artificial 

alone. 

manure, 

duiiir, 

duiijr. 

manure, 

106/3. 

37/6. 

155/. 

28,6. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

^ 

18>^ 

11 

12^ 

14 

1 

22 

15 

19 

19 

"We  thus  see  that  an  exceptionally  heavy  dressing 
(32  loads)  of  farmyard  manure  was  unable  to  bring 
the  crop  u])  to  that  got  by  artificial  manure  alone  ; 
we  see  also  that  ii  good  dressing  (16  loads)  of  farm- 
yard manure  was  7  tons  behind  artificial  manure 
alone,  and  3  <o  4-  tons  behind  the  same  moderate  dose 
of  farmyard  manure  when  accompanied  with  only 
286"  bd  artificial  manure.  Now  this  is  a  verj'  disadvan- 
tageous illustration,  for  the  soil  was  very  deficient 
in  nitrogen,  and  that  deficiency  was  not  made 
up  in  the  artificial  manure.  So  unfair  is  it, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the 
l)robable  margin  of  profit  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of 
a  very  unfavourable  view  being  taken.  Had 
the  283  6d  been  increased  to  45s  by  nitrogen, 
neighbouring  results  indicate  that  the  increase  would 
liave  been  very  much  greater  in  pro]iortion.  But 
even  accepting  the  increase  of  only  3^  tons,  this 
weight,  at  15s  per  ton,  is  equal  to  £2  12s  6d,  thus 
much  more  than  meetimi,  even  the  first  year,  the  out- 
lay for  artificial  manure. 

Some  of  the  manure,  no  doubt,  will  be  left  behind, 
and,  by  stinting  in  the  last  year,  we  may  take  out 
most  of  this  residue  ;  possibly  land  in  liigli  condi- 
tion might  suffer  little  diminution  of  cro])  by  omitting 
artificial  manure  for  one  year  ;  but  if  land  is  in  that 
high  state,  neither  the  incoming  farmer  nor  the  land- 
owner need  fear  scourging.  The  results  just  given, 
liowever,  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fanner  cannot 
omit  manure  witliout  somewhat  foolishly  exposing 
himself  to  loss. 

Further,  the  outgoing  tenant  is  secured  in  his 
outlay  even  beyond  the  reaping  of  the  actual  crop 
to  which  the  manure  was  applied,  for  the  following 
grain  crop,  grown  after  he  has  left  the  farm,  is 
valued,  and  lie  is  paid  according  to  th.s  valuation. 
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But  tliero  remain  the  50  acres  of  cereala  to  which 
tlje  fiiriner  may  give  no  manure.  This  is  both 
unlikely  and  immaterial,  for  lie  calculatcH  on  getting 
almost  the  wliole  benefit  of  tliis  manure  the  first 
year,  and  taking  into  account  the  fjuantity  given,  this 
calculation  cannot  be  far  wrong,  and  the  ijossible 
omission  cannot  therefore  reduce  the  soil. 

In  short,  then,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  can  omit 
much,  if  any,  of  the  manure  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
his  practice  to  give  ;  it  is  rloubtful,  indeed,  if  he  can 
go  over  tlie  ground  with  less  ;  and  if  he  does  so,  he 
himself  will  be  the  principal  loser.  It  is  clear  that 
(excei)tional  seasons  cxce]>ted),  for  the,  outlay  for 
manure,  judiciously  chosen,  he  is  repaid  in  the  actual 
year  of  the  application.  Now  tliis,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, is  most  important.  Still,  it  is  admitted  above, 
that  a  portion  is  left,  and,  it  seems  fair,  that  it 
should  be  paid  for,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming/  farmer,  and  the 
matter,  as  it  ai>pears  in  that  light,  will  now  be 
considered — leaving  the  errors  of  Commission  to  be 
considered  farther  on  (page  29). 

THE  INCOMING  FARMER. 

We  have  been  considering  the  outgoing  farmer, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  becomes  at  once 
the  incoming  farmer,  i.e.,  that  the  demands  he 
makes  on  the  farm  he  leaves  are  those  he  has  to 
submit  to  on  the  farm  he  enters.  We  have  to  put, 
then,  the  question  to  the  incoming  farmer.  What 
plan  will  pay  you  best^-to  pay  a  large  sum  for  manure 
as  com])ensation  to  tie  outgoing  tenant — say,  £1  an 
acre — or  to  retain  that  sum  in  your  hands,  and  spend 
it  on  manure  and  labour,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
labour  to  bring  it  into  good  condition  ?  The  experi- 
ments just  quoted  serve  as  evidence  on  tliis  point 
also,  for  tliey  show  the  profit  at  once  following  from 
judicious  artificial  manuring.  They  provide  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  farmer  who  takes 
land  in  an  exliausted  state  as  it  is  called,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  brings  it  into  good  condition  by  judicious 
manure  and  good  cultivation. 

Now,  let  us  try  to  realise  his  position  if  he  allows 
his  predecessor  to  manure  it  for  him — that  is  to 
say,  if  he  enters  a  farm  and  pays  the  outgoing 
tenant  compensation  for  manures.  On  the  250-acre 
farm  —  adopting  the  same  rate  of  manuring  as 
formerly,  namely,  60s  an  acre  on  roots,  and 
calculating  the  amount  of  compensation  as  laid 
down  in  modern  leases  that  introduce  this  system, 
he  will  have  to  pay  nearly  a  year's  rent  thus: — 
The  6O3  are  assumed  to  be  spent  yearly  on  the 
following  "lasting"  manures: — 
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6  cwt.  roushly  crushed  bones,  per  arce 

equal  to" £2     8     0 

1^  cwt.  dissolved  bones,  equal  to  ...        0  12    0 

Total £3    0     0 

or  £150  upon  the  50  acres. 

The  proport  on  jjayable  as  compensation  by  the 
incoming  tenant  for  the  manure  a))i)lie(W//;TC  years 
ago  will  1  e  about  £30  ;  tiro  years  ago  manure.  £60  ; 
one  year  ago  manure,  £90 — total,  £180.  Now, 
which  plan  will  you  choose  ?  To  pay  tiiis  £180  on 
tintering.  or  yourself  to  give  the  following  manures 
in  addition — let  it  be  well  observeii,  in  addition — 
to  that  which  you  would  feel  called  upon  to  give 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  say — 
£1  per  acre  additional  on  oats  after  roots, 

equal  to ^ £50     0    0 

15s  per  acre  on  first  year's  grass,  equal  to      37  10    0 
lOs  per  acre  on  second  year's  grass,  equal  to    25    0    0 

Total,         £112  10    0 

I  choose  these  three  crops  because  these  are  the 
three  sliifts  on  which  you  would  have  to  pay  com- 
i>ensation  for  manure.  Are  you  not  likely  thus,  by 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, to  ensure  yourselves  of  fully  as  good  a  crop  ? 

Choose  for  yourselves.  I  for  my  part  have  already 
made  my  choice. 

If  compensation  be  insisted  on  for  improvements 
in  the  shajie  of  artificial  manure  given  during  the 
later  years  of  the  lease,  it  means — 
First — A  wiJJinyneas  on  the  part  of  the  incominfj 
farmer',  to  pap  to  the  out</oi)if/  farmer  a  sum 
cqinraJcnt  to  one  years  rent  or  thereby. 
Second — It  implies  an  admission  that  crops   cannot 

he  made  to  respond  readily  to  manures. 
Third — It  means  assent  to  burdens  and  complications 
on  entering  a  farm  that  are  already  nume- 
rous enough. 
While,  on   the  other  hand,   abundantly  confirmed 
results  go  to  prove  that — 
The  higher  the  condition  of  the  soil  the  less  the  benefit 

of  manurial  applications  ;  also  that — 
2%e  response  to   manures  is  certain  and  substantial 

on  u'orn-out  soils  (see  i)age  24)  :  and  that — 
Manurin/i  is  not  an  operation  that   admits  of  being 
j)erformed  in  such  a  stereotyped  style,  as   to  give 
coniidence    that    certain   specifics    icill    always  be 
attended  with  certain  success. 

But  the  sore  point  lies  in  tlie  allegation  that  rent 
is  wrongously  raised  upon  these  improvements,  and 
the  inference  is  that,  if  compensation  has  to  he  paid 
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h]i  the  incominff  tcnavt,  frus  mU  vnll  he  fjiven,  and' 
))roperly  bo.  TliiH  soundH  well,  htit  let  us  Hee  what 
it  actually  means.  Hay  that  the  250-acre  farm  has, 
until  now,  been  rint'M]  at  £1  jxr  acre,f<^U!il  to  £250, 
and  that  tho  sum  of  £180  has  to  be  i)ai(l  for  compen- 
sation ;  the  contention  is  tliat,  in  consequence  of  this 
l)ayment,  a  lower  yearly  rent  should  and  will  be 
offered.  It  follows  that  tho  reduction  will  be  £180, 
divided  by  19  years,  which  gives  £9  9s  6rl  yearly. 
Sup])ose,  novv,  there  are  two  competitors  for  the 
farm,  wil'  £10  be  a  matter  for  serious  consid-  ration 
on  a  £250  acre  farm  ?  Will  the  farmer  of  100  acres 
be  much  influenced  by  £3  up  or  down.  I  anticipate 
that  the  consequence  would  bo,  that  lents  will  rather 
ris«  than  fall,  and  that  compensation  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  addition.  If  tliat  is  the  case,  farmers  had 
better  pause  ere  they  ask  to  be  saddled  on  entering, 
with  compulsory  compensation. 

We  have  considered  under  the  "outgoing  tenant" 
section  the  farmer's  possible  errors  of  omission ; 
his  errors  of  commission,  /.e.,  the  injury  that  is  in 
his  power  to  do,  will  probably  appear  under  the 
heading  of 

THE  LANDOWNER, 

Considered  in  his  relation  to  the  out'joing  tenant. 
Compensation  for  manure  is  deemed  wise,  because, 
wanting  it,  the  land,  towards  the  end  of  the  lease, 
will — to  the  loss  of  all— be  *'  run  out"  or  "  scourged  " 
to  exhaxistiou.  The  question  is — Is  it  actually  the 
case  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  scourge 
or  greatly  impoverish  the  land? 

Let  me  su^jpose  myself  an  outgoing  farmer,  and 
that  I  shall  not  only  receive  no  compensation,  but 
that  I  have  conceived  feelings  of  enmity  towards  my 
proprietor,  and  that  therefore  I  wish  to  reduce  the 
land  to  the  last  degree.  How  shall  I  do  it  by  way 
of  manures  ?  I  may  be  told  in  a  whisper — "  Give 
your  roots  superphosphates  and  nothing  else.  Give 
your  cereals  a  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda."  But  these 
are  the  very  manures  with  which  Mr  Lawes  pro- 
duced heavy  crops  on  the  same  eround  successively 
for  thirty  odd  years.  They  are  the  manures  from 
which  I,  in  Aberdeenshire,  got  practically  the  same 
results  over  the  rotation  as  from  bones  applied  on 
adjoining  ground.  These  materials  provide  the 
essential  food  of  the  plant  in  the  readiest 
form.  I  do  not  say  that  such  treatment  is  economical, 
rational.  or  safe,  but  one  is  justified  in 
demanding  some  basis  for  the  assertion  that  it 
scourges  the  land.  Neither  the  plant  nor  the  soil  is 
like  the  animal  that  may  be  purged  ;  even  if  they 
were,  the  homoeopathic  doses  of  manure  that  are 
given  would  do  little  in  that  way. 
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Briefly,  the  errors  of  commission  are,  that  in- 
stead of  putting  in  'Mastinj^"  and  "substantial" 
manures,  he  puts  in  '"Hooting"  and  "stimulat- 
ing" manures.  Now,  what  manures  are  "lasting 
and  substantial"?  First,  bones;  second,  bones; 
third  and  finally,  bones.  Now,  why  should 
this  virtue  ap])ly  exclusively  to  bones?  The  light 
manures,  the  fleeting  manures,  the  manures  that 
give  a  Hush  and  away,  are  dissolved  manures,  guano, 
and  possibly  potash  salts.  The  stimulating  manures, 
thescourging  manures,  the  manures  that  ruin  the  land, 
are  the  nitrogen  salts — chiefly  nitrate  of  soda — and 
Bulphate  of  ammonia.  Put  in  other  words, 
these  ideas  are,  tliat  those  manures  that  are 
put  on  in  lumps,  proof  against  rain  water 
which  carries  the  food  into  plants,  -flinty 
like  masses  that  present  to  plant  roots  obstacles 
that  many  seasons  are  unable  to  overcome,  lumps 
that  give  up  their  benefit  sluggishly  ;  such  manures 
are  regarded  as  substantial  and  lasting.  AVIiile  those 
phosphatic  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are 
brought  into  a  condition  that  the  i)lant  can  at  once  fe^  d 
upon  them,  are  said  to  be  "  fleeting"  ;  those  n.trogen- 
ous  manures  that  sui)ply  what  the  plant  is  chiefly 
yearning  for,  and  for  which  the  vigorous  growth  that 
follows  shows  its  gratitude,  are  not  simply  fleeting, 
but  stimulating — scourging  the  land  and  leaving  it 
exhausted.  Obviously  erroneous,  these  beliefs  are 
too  common  to  be  quite  groundless.  But,  when  it  is 
added,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  farmer  who  can  speak 
intelligently  upon  the  essential  nature  of  manures, 
mistaken  views  in  regard  to  manures  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  state  this  freely,  knowing  that,  as  a  rule, 
farmers  are  quite  ready,  frankly  to  admit  that  their 
knowled;j^^e  of  manures  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

A  few  facts  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  actual  value  of  the  "lasting"  action  of 
crushed  bone  as  measured  hythe  results  of  thataction, 
first  in  a  series  of  successive  turnip  crops,  and 
second,  on  the  ordinary  five  years'  rotation.  The 
land  had  ]iurposely  been  reduced  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  the  effects  might  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  manures. 

No  phos-  Bone  Powder      Super- 
Crops  reaped  phate.       i  to  i  inch,  phosj^hato. 

Turnips — first  year       Qi  tons      16^  tons       18^  tons 
Do.,       second  year   2|     ,,  5|     ,,  3i     ,, 

Do.,       third  year      4       ,,  6       ,,  4|     ,, 

•      Total        16i  28  26^ 

The  manuie  was  apidied  the  first  year  ;  none  was 
given  in  the  second  and  third  years.  The  seasons 
were  fairly  good,  excei')t  the  second  year,  v/hich  was 
unusuully  bad.     The  case  that  is  made  out  for  the 
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bones,  as  sliown  by  thcHC  experiments,  is  simply — 
sluggish  action.  Tlie  "  fleeting  inanun;,"  much  better 
at  first,  comes  out  in  the  end  ijractically  the  same  an 
the  "  lasting  manure. "  Do  not  suppose  that  I  re- 
commend super])hoHphate.  My  experiments  go  to 
show  tliat,  from  its  price,  it  is  uneconomical,  and, 
from  its  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  unsafe,  by  causing 
disease.  I  merely  show  that  it  is  neither  fleeting  nor 
scourging.  It  is  much  safer  and  much  mora 
economical  to  use  steamed  bone  flour  ;  thus  its  jjoai- 
tion  in  the  above  series  of  experiments  was — 

Steamed 
Bone  Flour. 

Turnips — first  year         20    tons. 

Do.,       second  year    ...         ...         ...  5i    ,, 

Do.,       third  year       7|    ,, 

Total        33itons. 

I  wish  merely  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression 
that  superphosphate  is  a  "scourger." 

But  it  is  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  cereals  that  U 
chiefly  feared.  Again,  to  speak  from  actual  facts, 
in  this  case  representing  a  rotation  of  crops  on 
three  Aberdeenshire  soils.  The  weights  represent 
each  of  the  crops  when  entirely  freed  from 
moisture  : — 


Superphos- 

phate and 

No  phos- 

Bone 

nitrate  of 

phate. 

powder. 

soda. 

€wt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

Turnips 

16 

29 

51 

Oat  grain 

7 

11 

13 

Straw 

25 

38 

41 

Hay      

35 

46 

35 

Second  grass  . . 

15 

17 

17 

Barley 

9 

13 

11 

Total       ...      107  154  148 

Nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  both  the  turnip 
and  the  oat  crop  does  not  seem  to  have 
"scourged"  the  land.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  the  sum  is  practically  identical  with  the 
result  after  bone  ;  only,  tiie  nitrate  and  superohos- 
phate  did  the  work  with  energy  and  business-like 
activity,  standing  ahead  of  the  bones  during  the  first 
three  years,  when,  being  probably  all  converted  into 
plant  matter,  the  action  naturally  ceased,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  fourth  year  that  the  bones  gave  their  full 
benefit ;  in  the  fifth  year  equality  wa.«  evident ;  and 
in  the  last  year,  at  only  one  of  the  three  stations 
was   the  barley   crop   sensibly   heavier,   giving   the 
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small  difference  in  favour  of  bones  after  wai'ing  five 
years.  With  tliis  excei)tion,  tlie  barley  crop  was 
uniform  all  over. 

What  the  results  might  have  been  had  we  manured 
with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  cannot  be  said,  no  plots 
being  to  spare  for  what  was  deemed  useless  work. 
For  to  exj  ect  that,  by  sui)plying  a  sutticiency  of 
only  one  essential  iwiredicnt,  and  trusting  to  tlie 
soil  supplying  all  the  others  (which  would  i)robably 
have  been  used  up  by  the  heavy  croj)  of  the  first 
year),  to  expect  this  would  have  been  to  sft  aside 
the  rational  basis  of  agriculture.  Such  plot 
would,  in  practice,  be  regarded  as  a  plot  of  scourged 
land.  Actually  it  vvould  have  been  a  i)lot  merely 
waiting,  in  order  to  show  its  fertililii,  for  the  iwiredi- 
ents  not  sayplied  hii  nitrate  of  soda.  It  must  bo 
said,  unpleasant  though  it  may  sound,  that  it 
borders  ou  the  ab'iurd  to  su))pose  that  the 
api)lication  of  plant  food  can  have  the  effect  of 
scourging  the  soil.  Not  unlikely  some  who  have 
learned  by  what  is  called  "  dear  exi)erience,"  the  un- 
kindly character  of  such  worn 
disposed  to  think  that  had 
lot  to  deal  with  sucli  soil, 
so  sanguine  of  the  prospects 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  I  have  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  such  soils  in  Sussex  ;  and  you, 
whose  farming  I,  as  an  Aberdeenshire  man  am  some- 
what proud  of,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  worn-out 
state  of  some  of  the  soils  there.  A  brief  reference 
to  the  results  of  these  experiments,  while  bearing 
upon  this  jioint,  will  also,  I  think,  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  affecting 

THE  LANDOWNER. 

Second,  in  his  relations  with  the  incominff  tenant, 
viz.  : — Is  the  so-called  scourged,  impoverished,  and 
foul  condition  of  land  one  tliat  necessarily  involves 
many  years  to  remedy,  and  more  outlay  tlian  can 
readily  be  realised  ?  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  Report*  : — 

*'  Such  a  worn-out  field  was  that  with  which  we  had 
to  deal  at  Haywards  Heath.  It  was  chosen  for  ex- 
periment mainly  because  it  bore  this  character.  In 
wet  weather,  it  wailed  under  the  tread  nearly  as  dis- 
tinctly as  a  bog,  the  foot  sank  into  it  as  into  setting 
glue,  till  extrication  seemed  doubtful,  and  could  only 
be  effected  weighted  with  a  great  mass  of  clay  that 
rendered  locomotion  laborious  ;  in  dry  weather,  it 
was  firm  as  a  road  studded  with  bricks.  A  bluish- 
green  stunted  growth  showed  how  hard  nature  was 

*  Annual  Report  of  Sussex  Association  for  ths  Iniprove- 
meut  of  Agriculture— Season  1882. 
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Btrup:gHng  against  poverty,  coldneHH,  and  stagnation, 
resulting  only  in  ihoHc  undcHiraVtlo  graHses  and  weeds 
whose  knot  ly,jointc'd,and  long  rootlctfiprcHf^nt  so  many 
mouths  over  a  large  area  as  both  to  defy  poverty  to 
kill  them,  and  demand  much  laVjour  to  eradicate  thrm. 
"What  was  the  crop  last  year?"  was  asked,  when 
looking  at  the  field,  with  the  view  of  experimenting 
upon  it.  "I  don't  know  whether  it  was  weeds  or 
wheat ;  it  seemed  as  like  the  one  as  the  other,"  waw 
the  significant  and  no  doubt  exaggerated  answer. 
"You  are  a  bold  man  to  try  roots  on  it,"  it  was  re- 
marked later  on.  And,  true  enough,  our  crop,  the 
first  year,  was  little  to  boast  of.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
failure.  "Had  you  known  the  field,"  it  wns  said,  in 
a  tone  of  pity,  "  you  would  never  have  tried  it ;  it  is 
well  known  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation."  This  year 
— thanks  to  drainage,  lime,  judicious  manuring,  and 
to  cultivation  as  good  as  under  the  circumstjincoa 
could  be  obtained— nearly  as  fine  a  wheat  crop  as 
could  be  wished  was  grown  upon  it  (over  11  sacks  per 
acre),  the  public  visitation  drew  forth  the  general  re- 
mark that  a  better  appearance  could  not  be  wished  ; 
while  the  swedes  (over  22  tons  per  acre)  had  so  satis- 
factory an  appearance  that  persuasions  overcame  my 
disinclination  to  expose  them  at  a  local  exhibition, 
not  in  competition,  but  merely  as  illustratinsr  the  effi- 
cacy of  chemical  manures." 

"  At  Billingshurst,  our  field  on  the  weald  clay  was 
little  better,  indeed,  in  most  respects  it  was  veiy 
similar,  but  it  had  fared  better  previously,  the  field 
being  not — as  at  Haywards — far  from  the  steadinir, 
and  being  the  property  of  the  farmer,  had  been  fairly 
well  attended  to  ;  but,  although  wheat  crops  were 
grown,  roots  were  never  attem])ted.  Drainage,  lime, 
and  manure,  and,  here,  also  good  cultivation,  gave 
magnificent  wheat  crops,  and  highly  satisfactory 
swedes." 

"  The  question,  no  doubt,  is  impending — Have  the 
crops  above  referred  to  been  profitable  ?  I  must  not 
hesitate  to  answer  at  once  in  the  affirmative." 

Examination  of  the  figures  given  in  detail  in  the 
report  sliows  "  that  the  profit  .  .  (after  allowing 
for  labour,  seed,  rent,  manure,  proportion  of  drainag^^, 
liming,  and  unexhausted  manures)  .  .  is  nearly 
doubled  on  the  plots  judiciously  treated  with  artifi- 
cial manure,"  the  "  net  profit  in  grain  and  straw  "  on 
that  plot  being  £9  3s  lOd  per  acre. 

"A  feeling  is  abroad— indeed,  it  is  almost  unani- 
mous —  that  land  '  scourged '  to  exhaustion  and 
foulness — 'run  out,'  as  it  is  called  —  takes  manv 
years  to  recover,  is  so  ineradicable  a  condition 
as  to  demand  rigid  rules  to  prevent  the  iniquitous 
practice.  This  is  probably  a  groundless  alarm 
and  a  needless  remedy.       Perhaps  no  field  could 
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have  been  worse  than  our  Haywarcia  fieM.  Two 
years  have  sufficed  there,  and,  but  for  the  bad 
first  season,  i)erliai)s  only  one  wouhl  have  been 
necessary  to  effect  recovery.  The  curious  notion 
also  prevails  that  land  requires  rest — as  if  it  were 
constituted  of  a  muscular  and  nervous  system  like 
animals  having  an  allotted  degree  of  strength  and 
an  allotted  term  of  existence.  It  is  a  position  so 
untenable  that  tlie  more  sensible,  when  expostulated 
with,  hasten  to  limit  their  meaning  of  the  term 
*  rest '  to  giving  nature  time  to  make  a  store  of  idant 
food,  or  a  reserve,  which  is  impossible  under 
perpetual  cropping.  There  is  sufficient  truth  about 
this  to  give  a  semblance  of  reality,  but,  in  the 
main,  it  is  probably  but  a  i)0gle  set  up  by  ignorance. 
Farmers  lean  to  the  'resting'  system,  partly 
because  it  is  easy,  and  partly  because  the 
crops  that  follow  three  years  in  grass  are  both 
good  and  healthy.  Probably,  however,  it  is  not 
realised  that  these  crops  are  got  at  a  sacrifice — by 
decreased  produce — of  some  £20  per  acre  over  the 
two  years,  less  about  one-fourth — say  £5 — which 
has  to  be  debited  to  each  acre  of  land  as  manure 
given  by  grazing  animals.  The  decreased  produce, 
and  the  grazing  manure,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  good  after-crops.  But  if  this  sum  of  £5, 
which  is  given  as  grazing  manure,  were  spent  in 
suitable  artificial  mani^re  over  the  three  years, 
and  were  an  equivalent  sum  spent  in  labour 
during  the  second  and  third  years,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  sacrifice  would  ba 
avoided,  thus  leaving  £10  of  additional  profit, 
and  this,  if  done  judiciously,  without  hurt  either  to 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  following  cro])s.  Some, 
indeed,  go  further  than  to  recommend  three  or  four 
years'  '  rest'  in  grass,  and  give  forth,  as  the  best  way 
out  of  the  farming  difficulty,  to  lay  down  the  land 
permanently  in  grass.  No  doubt  this  has  the  merit 
of  ease  and  security.  But  it  is  the  ease  of  inactivity 
that  gives  little  employment  to  labour,  and  it  is  the 
security  of  but  a  moderate  living  to  the  farmer,  a 
small  rent  to  the  proprietor,  and  little  ])roduce  to  the 
general  community.  It  must  not  be  called  farming." 

LIME. 

I  have  not  referred  to  lime  for  the  reason  that 
no  compensation  is  demanded  nor  offered  for  lime 
applied  prior  to  five  years  from  the  ex])iry  of  the 
lease,  and  probably  no  farmer  will  wish  to  apidy 
it  after 'that  time.  Still  we  must  not  ignore  the 
possibility  tliat  for  convenience  or  profit  lie  may  do 
so  ;  that  on  his  last  turnip-break  of  50  acres  he  may 
apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  jier  acre.  There 
are  two  possible  consequences — first,   the  incoming 
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tenant  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  land  was  not  ia. 
need  of  lime — a  perfectly  reasonable  opinion,  for  it 
ifl  well  understood  tliat  on  many  Hoils  only  the  first 
application  of  lime  does  good,  and  that  after  applica- 
tions serve  little  or  no  purpose  ;  second,  the  dose 
may  cause  what  is  known  as  "  lime  burning."  Tlie 
outgoing  farmer  may  not  feel  this ;  his  roots 
may  indeed  have  benefited,  but  tlie  incommg  tenant, 
after  having  paid  for  the  lime,  has  his  oat  crop,  and, 
it  may  be,  many  of  his  after  crops,  more  or  less 
spoiled  by  his  predecessor's  mistake.  I'his  alone  is 
hard  enough,  but  to  have  to  pay  £100  for  the  fifty 
acres  so  treated  would  probably  be  to  arouse  and 
accentuate  another  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
compensation  as  keen  as  that  at  present  going  on 
to  enforce  the  passing  of  such  a  law. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  these  days  of  demand  for  freedom  of  restric- 
tions, it  does  not  seem  consistent  to  demand  a  re- 
restriction  in  leases  by  way  of  compensation  for 
manures,  for  it  is  a  matter  clearly  between  farmer 
and  farmer,  and  not  farmer  and  landowner. 

But  compensation  for  manures  are  undesirable 
for  other  reasons,  viz. — (2nd)  That  the  need  for 
compensation  rests  mainly  on  the  use  of  very  slowly- 
acting  manures  (roughly  crushed  bones),  which  is 
unnecessary.  3rd.  That  if  the  outgoing  farmer 
judiciously  selects  his  manures  during  the  later 
years  of  his  lease,  the  value  of  manure  left  be- 
hind need  not  be  great ;  it  will  be  less  than  the 
probable  loss  by  insufficient  manuring,  and  it 
will  be  less  than  the  probable  loss  by  paying 
for  manure  to  his  predecessor.  4th.  That 
any  system  of  compensation  that  may  be  framed 
will  render  it  more  difficult  than  heretofore  to 
enter  into  a  farm,  saddled  as  it  will  be  at 
entrance  by  nearly  a  year's  rent  to  pay  for 
manures  used  by  the  former  tenant,  and  these 
manures  possibly  of  a  kind  that  you,  the  incoming 
farmer,  may  not  approve  of. 

Under  these  conditions,  many  would  rather  be  the 
outgoing  than  the  incoming  farmer  ;  many  would  pre- 
fer to  manure  the  land  for  themselves — late  though  it 
be — than  haveanother  manure  it  for  them  at  an  earlier 
stage.  Admitting  that  the  effect  of  manures  is  con- 
tinuous, they  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  pay  for 
the  certain  effect  in  the  year  of  the  application,  than 
to  pay  for  the  uncertain,  or  uncalculable,  effect  in  the^ 
later  year.s. 

END  OF  SECOND  LECTURE. 


APPENDED  SECTIONS. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ABOVE  THE  SOIL — HOUSES, 
FENCKS,  ETC. 

By  agricultural  science  is  meant  the  very  in- 
complete accumulation  of  agricultural  data  having 
the  character  to  which  it  is  usual  to  api)ly  the  term 
"  scientific,"  a  term  that,  in  plain  words,  may  be  said 
to  imply  "exact  in  the  severest  sense."  Now, 
agricultural  science  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  this  group  of  ijnprovements,  for  it  demands 
judicial  rather  than  scientific  aid.  It  might  there- 
fore properly  be  passed  over  here  without  reference  ; 
but  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  land  ques- 
tion that  it  cannot  well  be  entirely  omitted  in  any  out- 
line, while  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  brieHy  to  the 
matter  as  it  appears  to  an  outsider. 

Improvements  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  to  stand 
in  a  very  different  position  from  improvements  by  a 
shopkeeper  who  throws  out  a  bow  window  or  puts  up 
a  signboard  to  further  his  trade,  or  by  a  householder 
who  puts  wall-papers  on  his  rooms,  or  divides  thei« 
by  partitioning  to  suit  his  tastes  or  convenience. 
Both  have  to  put  to  themselves  the  question — To 
what  extent  will  it  be  prudent  for  me  to  go,  con- 
sidering that  the  owner  will  not  assist  in  this  im- 
provement, and  that  my  lease  ends  at  a  certain  date* 
Similarly  the  farmer,  either  for  convenience  or  profit, 
erects  a  fence  or  builds  a  house.  The  safest  way  for 
him,  as  for  the  householder  or  shopkeeper,  is  to  make 
these  improvements  in  such  a  temporary  fashion  that 
they  will  just  last  out  the  lease.  The  objection  is, 
that  should  it  happen  that  he  renews  his  lease,  by 
far  the  cheapest  way  would  have  been  to  make  the 
improvements  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Be- 
tween the  possibility  of  leaving,  and  the  probability  of 
staying,  the  farmer  is  placed  in  a  dilemma,  for  the 
outlay,  beyond  what  is  necessary  during  his  lease, 
benefits  another,  and  his  complaint  on  leaving  is,  that 
what  he  has  done  is  forfeited.  Now,  just  as  the 
shopkeeper  would  be  allowed  to  remove  his  sign- 
board, but  would  not  be  allowed  to  pull  down  the 
window,  or  just  as  the  householder  may  not  remove 
j)artitions  that  would  deface  or  weaken  the  main 
structure,  but  may  remove  those  that  do  not  involve 
such  damage,  so  surely  the  farmer  should  have 
similar  permission,  and  so  surely,  such  permission 
should  suffice.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
farmer,  however,  is  that  most  of  his  improvements 
are  not  of  a  removable  kind,  and  that  they  are 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  either  of  the  shop- 
keeper or  the  householder.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  difference  in  kind  but  a  difference  in  degree, 
andrthe  natural  question  that  the  outsider  puts  ta 
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the  farmer  is,  **  "Why  do  you  do  it?"  No  doubt, 
to  furtlier  his  busincHs  or  convenienco,  and  thiH 
effect  it  lias  had,  if  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
extent  that  prudence  counsels,  and  if  his  calcula- 
tions have  been  correct. 

There  is  in  all  such  cases  some  value  left  behind 
that  may  be  considered  forfeited,  l^ut  while  giving 
full  weight  to  the  hampering  tendency  that  thia 
forfeiture  entails,  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider  the 
extent  to  wliich  imprudent  work  might  V^e  carried  on 
were  there  no  hampering  ;  we  must  not  neglect  to  look 
at  the  other  side,  and  suppose  the  landowner  to 
honestly  say — "  This  fence  may  have  suited  your 
special  ideas,  but  I,  for  my  part,  think  it  rather  in 
the  way  than  an  improvement  ;  this  house  is  most 
inconvenient  to  my  mind,  and  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  buildings  ;  and  this  road 
through  the  field  is  a  short  cut  certainly,  but  it 
leaves  the  field  in  angular  portions  very  difficult 
to  work.  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  give  compensation 
for  these  things  ;  they  do  not  add  to  the  value 
of  the  farm  ;  it  is  not  on  account  of  these  that  I 
am  offered  a  higher  rent,  for  the  incoming  tenant 
objects  to  them  as  I  do."  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, regarding  all  these  things  as  decided  improve- 
ments, considers  this  hard,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  naturally  asks  liberty  to  remove  them,  or,  to  sell 
them  if  he  can  to  the  incoming  tenant.  Now,  en- 
titled to  this,  as  at  first  sight  we  may  all  consider, 
further  consideration  compels  us  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  not  altogether  unfair,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  landowner  to  say — "I  cannot  see  rny  way  to 
allow  even  the  removal,  for  they  will  spoil  the  cha- 
racter which  the  place  has  now  assumtd  ;  you  can- 
not, for  instance,  i^ull  down  this  house  without 
loosening  the  one  it  is  fitted  on  to  ;  again,  where 
■will  this  road  lead  to  if  you  take  down  thia 
other  house,  and  what  will  be  the  meaning  of  the 
hollow  that  has  been  made  for  its  base  ;  further,  you 
cannot  remove  this  dyke  without  leaving  a  trouble- 
some foundation  :  you  cannot  break  up  this  road 
through  the  field  without  leaving  remains  that  will 
hinder  cultivation."  The  farmer  may  ask — "But  if 
I  undertake  to  leave  everything  as  I  got  it,  may  I  re- 
move them  ?  "  By  this  question  the  farmer  probably 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  he  asks  what  will 
probably  be  generally  considered  to  be  only  strict 
justice,  and  indicates  what  may  be  done  in  order  to 
remedy  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

Probably  there  are  few  landowners  who  would  not 
consent  to  such  change  in  our  laws  as  would  put 
matters  in  such  a  state  as,  left  to  himself,  he  would 
as  a  rule  answer — "  If  you  think  it  worth  your  whil« 
to  remove  these  things,  and  put  everything  as  you  got 
it,  you  may  certainly  do  so.' 
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If  this  alteration  in  our  laws  were  made,  it  would, 
on  the  one  hand,  probably  take  away  all  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  landowner,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
probably  meet  tlie  recjuirements  of  the  farmer,  and 
with  all  tlie  more  ease  that  fences  aud  huildimin 
suited  to  farvi  operations  can  now  he  (jot,  in  case  of 
need,  of  a  kind  at  oice  permanent  and  portable. 

But  circumstances  may  occasionally  demand  that 
buildings  or  fences  be  erected  of  a  somuwliat./f'xct/ 
and  permanent  kind,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  do  tilings  well,  lands  him  in  an  unfair 
position.  In  such  a  case  two  modes  seem  to  be  sug- 
gested— 1st,  that  these  imi>rovcments  should  be  done 
V)y  the  landlord  having  the  ])ermanent  interest  ;  or 
2nd,  that,  done  by  the  tenant,  a  lonfj  interest  should 
be  given  to  him  by  a  long  and  assi(/nable  lease. 

As  to  sale  to  the  incoming  tenant.  The  permis- 
sion, or  even  claim  to  do  so,  seems  fair,  still  there  is 
something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  The  landowner 
may  respond — "  Personally  I  have  no  objection,  but 
consider  what  you  are  asking — you  sell  this  house  to 
the  incoming  tenant,  and  he  recognises  this  house  as 
his  proi)erty,  and  tiiat  other  house  as  my  pro})erty, 
but  how  can  he  have  property  that  has  no  existence 
if  I  assume  my  part,  tlie  land  on  which  it  rests,  its 
very  base  ?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  any  arrangement  that  the  incoming  tenant 
may  make  with  you,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  prefer 
it,  rather  than  that  you  should  destroy  all  that  you 
have  done,  but  when  you  see  tiie  complication  and 
incongruity  that  this  mixed  ownership  would  intro- 
duce— a  complication  yearly  increasing — you  cannot 
expect  that  1,  while  permitting  the  arrangement, 
just  as  I  permitted  the  original  erection,  can  recog- 
nise proprietary  right  by  othei's  on  my  property." 
Freedom  to  remove  all  that  has  been  done,  on  condition 
that  all  will  be  left  in  its  original  state,  would  yo  far 
to  avoid  this  complication. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  pass  over  lightly,  not  be- 
cause it  is  unimportant,  but  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  subject  is  to  be  consitlered,  and  believing  that 
liindowners  who  desire  anything  of  the  nature  of  for- 
feiture are  the  exception,  and  not  tlie  rule — and 
discerning  that  the  unjust  feature  will  be  readily  seen 
when  the  subject  comes  under  consideration,  and  not 
be  found  difficult  to  remedy,  we  may  probably  rest 
satisfied  that  judicial  or  legislative  treatment  will 
result  in  satisfactory  alterations. 

The  remedy  that  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  would 
apply  to  those  buildings,  fences,  &c. ,  which  the 
landowner  considers  improvement,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  are  considered  to  be  no  improvements,  and 
probably  it  would  also  do  away  with  that  mingling 
of  farm  accompaniments  with  farming,  which  will 
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be  conHidcred,  along   with   drainage,   in    the    next 
Bectiun. 

DRAINAGE. 

Agricultural  science,  as  has  been  said,  can  throw 
little  liglit,  and  has  little  or  no  interest  in,  the  matter 
of  houses  and  fences,  demanding,  as  it  does,  merely 
judicial  and  business  arrangement.  But  in  regard 
to  drainage,  the  situation  is  different,  it  affects  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  it  affects,  that  is  to  say,  the 
increase  of  i)roduction,  it  affects,  consequently,  the 
general  community.  Tlie  scientist  called  in  to  aid 
the  cultivator  frequently  finds  his  aid  crippled  by 
want  of  drainage. 

The  high  value  of  drainage  is  admitted  probably 
by  all.  Practice  agrees  witn  science  in  the  benefits 
of  drainage.  Practice  included  it  long  before  science 
was.  Practice,  indeed,  almost  takes  it  out  of  the 
bauds  of  science  ;  in  other  words,  so  general  is  the 
acceptance  of  its  benefits,  that  science  is  not  re- 
quired to  encourage  the  work,  nor  to  give  evidence 
of  its  usefulness.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  how- 
ever, tiiat  it  is  remarkable  that  the  support  given  to 
it  by  science  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely  theoretical  ;  it 
provides,  that  is  to  say,  few  or  no  experimental 
data  that  can  be  accepted  as  scientific.  I  am  unable 
to  adduce  any  evidence  from  my  own  experi- 
ments, to  prove  that  drainage  plays  such  a  pa  t 
as  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  basis  of  good  agri- 
culture ;  the  efficacy  of  drainage  is  so  universally 
admitted  that  scientific  experiments  on  the  subject 
are  unfrequent,  and  seem  uncalled  for. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  impossible 
to  find  one  intelligent  agriculturist,  or  agricultural 
scientist,  who  would  say  that  wet  land  should  not 
be  drained,  it  is  probable  that  land  is  frequently 
drained  that  would  be  better  without  it.  or  with  less 
of  it,  or  with  it  done  in  a  different  way. 

These  considerations  ajipear  to  render  it  doubtful 
liow  far  compensation  for  drainage  would  be  prudent, 
but  the  same  considerations  appear  to  call  for  such 
arrangements  that  drainage  will  not  merely  not  be 
hindered,  but  that  it  loill  he  ensured  where  it  is 
needful,  prevented  where  it  may  do  injury,  and 
guided  where  guidance  seems  necessary.  Now  this 
implies  both  authority  and  knowledge,  both  com- 
pulsion and  regulation,  which  are  not  very  agreeable 
features.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  if  drainage  greatly 
affects  production,  then  it  affects  the  whole  nation 
and  every  individual  in  it,  and  its  accomplishment 
should  not  rest  in  the  option  of  the  few  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  agent  need  not  be 
an  interfering  agent,  it  need  be  called  into  play  only 
in  cases  of  gross   neglect,   or  when  demanded  by 
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■either  of  the  two  parties  directly  concerned,  namely, 
the  landowner  or  the  farmer.  Thus  we  may  sui)po8e 
huch  a  case  of  gross  neglect  as  is  indicated  hy  the 
farmer  saying,  "  This  land,  no  doubt,  is  urgently  in 
need  of  drainage,  but  rather  than  j)ay  the  liigh  in- 
terest, or  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble,  I  am  satis- 
fied to  work  away  with  it  as  it  is."  In  tliis  the 
landowner,  rather  than  persuade  the  farmer,  or 
rather  than  advance  or  borrow  tlie  money,  may 
acquiesce,  and  be  satisfied  witli  a  lower  rent  in  con- 
sequence. Such  a  condition  of  things  being  attended 
with  loss  not  only  to  tlie  farmer  and  to  the  land- 
owner, but  also  to  the  general  community,  seems 
to  demand  alteration. 

Compulsion,  direct  or  indirect,  seems  inevitable  if 
drainage  be  essential,  and  if  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  essential  becomes  so  general  as  is  probable. 

But  upon  wi)om  ouglit  the  compulsion  be  brought 
to  bear  ?  It  is  generally  accepted  that  drainage  ia 
mainly  a  matter  for  the  landowner,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  supposed  that  on  him  should  be  placed  the 
compulsion.  At  tlie  risk  of  differing  from  most,  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  would  be  placing  the  saddle 
on  tlie  wrong  horse.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question — Upon  whom  ovight  tlie  compulsion  be 
brouglit  to  bear,  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the 
other  question — Is  drainage  a  part  of  farming,  or  is 
it  not  ?  If  it  is  a  part  of  farming,  it  should  rest  with 
the  farmer  to  carry  it  out ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  material  for  the  use  of  which  the  landowner 
exacts  rent,  it  rests  with  the  landowner  to  do.  Now, 
what  rent  is  exacted  upon  is,  the  land.  Many  may 
be  disposed  to  add — and  the  buildings,  dykes,  and 
drains.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  mistake.  The  confound- 
ing of  the  drains,  and  more  especially  of  the  dykes 
and  buildings,  with  the  land,  leads  to  more  con- 
fusion than  often  appears  on  the  surface. 

Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  to  put 
buildings  and  dykes  upon  the  land  before  it  becomes 
tenantable,  but  this  is  done  by  the  landowner,  be- 
-cause  buildings  of  the  kind  usually  budt,  last  longer 
than  the  period  over  which  any  individual  tenant 
has  any  interest.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  land- 
owner merely  advances  money,  and  repays  him- 
self by  charging  the  tenant  interest  on  the  outlay, 
and,  merely  for  convenience,  that  interest  is  included 
in  the  rent  charge. 

As  to  drainage — There  are  two  important  differ- 
•ences  from  buildings — 

1st. — That  drains  are  less  permanent,  and  pro- 
bably require  overhauling,  if  not  renewing,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  lease,  say  forty  or  fifty 
years,  or  it  may  be  much  earlier. 
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2ncl,    anrl    chiefly. — That    the     circumstance    of 
buildings  not  being  goofl,   causcH  little  more 
than  inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  while  no 
drainace,  or  bad  drainage,  means  a  suhHtantial 
difference  in  the  success  of  the  farming. 
Drainage,  it  tlius  appears,  is  essentially  a  farmer's 
matter  ;  in  him,  therefore,  Hhould  be  vested  the  con- 
trol, on  him  should  rest  tlie  responsibility,  and  on 
him  should  the  compulsion  be  brought  to  bear.    But 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  farming,  why  compel  it  any  more 
than  compel  ploughing  and  other  general  cultivation? 
A  moment's  reflection  makes  the  answer  obvious. 
The  general  cultivation  is  general  work,  it  costs  less 
immediate     outlay,     the    immediate     necessity    is 
evident,  it  is  done  as  matter  of  course,  failure  to  do 
it  is  followed  by  immediate  loss  ;  whereas  special 
work,  like  drainage,  is  a  matter  involving  much  out- 
lay at  once,  it  is  a  matter  of  option  and  convenience, 
it  is  done  or  left  undone  according  to  the  energy  or 
ability  of  the  farmer,  or  of  the  proprietor. 

Compulsion,  more  or  less  mild,  seems  therefore 
necessary,  and  appears  to  fall  properly  on  the 
farmer,  but  is  it  reasonable  to  exercise  it  on  a 
farmer  with  a  nineteen  years'  lease  ?  He  may,  or  he 
may  not  be  repaid  within  that  time  ;  on  this  point  we 
are  possessed  of  no  certain  information,  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  leaves  much  of  the  benefit  behind,  and 
equally  certam  that  the  work  is  less  likely  to  be  done 
well  if  he  is  certain  of  only  nineteen  years'  benefit. 
Compulsion  to  drain  on  a  nineteen  years'  lease 
therefore  seems  to  imply  either  injustice  such  as  the 
farming  community  will  not  submit  to,  or  ineffectual 
work  such  as  the  general  community  and  the  land- 
owner will  not  tolerate. 

An  authoritative  body — a  Drainage  Supervision 
Authority — seems  to  recommend  itself,  but  it  need 
not  be  an  interfering  body,  nor  require  a  very 
numerous  and  expensive  administration.  Its  force 
ma>  be  more  implied  than  applied.  The  compul- 
sion may  be  more  effectual  than  appar-^nt.  Thus 
all  the  compulsion  that  p  obably  would  be  found 
necessary  to  place  upon  the  landowner  would  be 
that,  in  the  case  of  land  in  need  of  drainage,  he 
should  grant  to  the  farmer  and  his  assignees,  a  lease 
for  a  period  of  years  equal  to  the  computed  duration 
of  the  drainage,  say  4-0,  50,  or  60  years. 

Many  will  discern  a  double  benefit  in  this,  for 
such  a  period  would  represent  a  working  life  time, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  ensure,  next  as  well  as 
actually  purchasing  the  land  would  ensure,  that 
the  whole  energy,  ability,  and  capital  of  the  far- 
mer may  safely  be  employed  ufon  ifc.  To  this  long 
lease  system,  suggested  both  for  drains  and  buildings, 
the  well-known  objection  to  what  a  deemed  forfeit- 
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tire  as  applying  to  town  buildings  on  long  leases  or 
feus,  would  not  apply,  as  tlie  buildings  not  only 
would  be  erected  on  the  calculation  that  they  would 
be  used  up  by  the  lease  period,  but  they  would  be 
removable  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  should  no 
other  arrangement  be  made.  I  see  little  or  no  reason 
why  this  system  should  not  produce  equally  good 
results  as  a  peasant  proprietary. 

In  thus  recommending  that  drainage  should  be  a 
farmer's  matter,  controlled  by  a  drainage  supervision 
authority,  and  protected  by  a  long  and  free  lease,  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  place  an  effectual  check 
upon  drainage,  as  farmers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
capital  to  spare.  But  it  will  not  be  imagined  by 
many,  that  landowners  are  much  different  in  this 
respect.  As  he  borrows  on  drainage,  so  the  tenant 
may  borrow.  It  is  a  mere  shifting  of  the  arrange- 
ment from  the  landowner,  who  can  have  little  con- 
trol, to  the  farmer,  who  has  direct  control,  and  who 
has  to  bear  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  the  drainage, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

All  these  fixed  improvements,  drains,  houses, 
dykes,  &c. ,  involve  endless  trouble  and  expense  to 
the  proprietor.  It  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of 
a  needless  complication,  namely,  that  the  landowner 
is  necessarily  a  house-owner  and  a  drain-owner.  It 
would  probably  be  an  advantage  to  him  and  all 
others  concerned,  now  to  rid  himself  of  this,  since 
modern  appliances  admit  of  it,  by  practically 
selling  the  buildings  and  drains  to  the  tenant,  and 
recognising  himself  as  really  and  truly  a  landowner, 
and  a  landowner  only. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Suppose  a  farm  of  a  100 
acres  rented  at  £150.  On  sucli  a  farm  the  value  of 
the  buildings  may  be  £600,  and  the  drainage  £400, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  fixed  improvements 
£1000  ;  this  at  5  per  cent,  interest  explains  £50  of 
the  rent,  and  leaves  a  £100  for  the  land,  or  £1  per 
acre.  To  carry  out  the  suggestion  just  referred  to, 
we  suppose  the  proprietor  to  say  to  the  tenant — 
*'  The  rent  for  the  land  is  £100  yearly  ;  the  buildings 
and  drains  are  good  for  say  50  years,  and  they  are 
valued  at  £1000  ;  instead  of  paying  me  interest  on 
this  sum,  as  is  customary,  say  at  5  per  cent.,  equal  to 
£50  yearly,  and  undertaking,  as  is  also  customary, 
to  maintain  them  in  good  order,  equal  perhaps  to 
other  £10,  in  all  £60  yearly,  and  resigning  the  whole 
tome  in  good  order  at  the  end  of  your  lease  ;  instead 
of  doing  this,  pay  me  the  £1000  now,  and  1  will 
give  you  a  50  years'  assignable  lease  of  tiie  land  at 
£100  yearly.  The  tenant  may  reply,  I  am  notable, 
but  this  would  mean  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
the  nature  of  purchase  of  fixed  property.  The  land- 
owner will  be  able  to  explain  it,  however,  and  to 
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ftHHist  him  in  carrying  out  the  HUK(»e»tion  to  borrow 
£1000,  or  thereby,  on  the  principle  of  paying  in- 
terest anfl  Huch  proportion  of  the  j»rincipal,  that  at 
the  end  of  50  years  it  will  be  all  paid  off,  at  which 
time  the  property  is  calculated  to  be  useless  ;  should 
it  not  be  so,  the  advantage  will  be  the  tenants'.  Let 
us  compare  the  yearly  payment  by  these  two 
methods.  Five  per  cent,  interest  to  the  lender  is 
£50,  and  £20  deposit  yearly  will  pay  the  principal 
in  50  years,  making  £70  yearlv,  which  is  thus  £10 
additional,  but  tor  this  the  tenant  has  50  years' 
security,  and  at  the  end  any  value  which  the  buildings 
may  have,  and  this,  by  his  care,  may  be  a  substantial 
sum. 

Perhaps  this  system  would  be  attended  with 
another  advantage,  for,  at  the  end  of  tlie  fifty  years, 
new  buildings,  adapted  to  new  times  and  new  ways, 
might  be  erected  and  held  by  the  tenant  on  the 
aame  principle. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  extol  permanent  buildings, 
and  to  regard  temporary  structures  as  objects  of 
Bcorn.  The  supposed  merit  of  permanency  is 
plausible,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object 
that  suits  its  purpose,  and  no  more,  means  the 
excellence  of  calculation,  and  the  height  of  prudence 
and  economy  ;  tliat  what  remains  after  the  purpose 
is  served,  is  the  margin  of  possible  waste.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  tha  t  permanency  means  a  stereo- 
typing of  the  style  of  farming,  and  thus  a  perpetua- 
ting of  old,  and  it  may  be  far  from  excellent  systems. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  section  has  a  much  closer  relation  to  science 
than  may  at  fii  st  sight  appear.  If  improvement  by 
cultivation  means  a  change  of  composition,  it  means 
a  change  explainable  only  by  the  science  of  chemistry. 
If  it  means  a  change  in  mechanical  state,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  lessons 'taught  by  the  sciences  of  physics 
and  geology. 

But  let  us  approach  the  subject  in  a  commonplace 
way. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  outline,  we  supposed  the 
case  of  a  farmer  asking  permission  to  sell  his  im- 
provements above  ground  to  the  incoming  tenant, 
which  the  landowner  could  not  see  his  way  to  allow, 
one  reason  being  that  the  incoming  tenant  could  not 
be  possessed  of  property,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  land  to  which  the  tenant  had  no  title. 

The  landowner  may  farther  remark—"  Suppose 
I  choose  a  tenant  who  does  not  wish  your  improve- 
ments ?  "  If  the  farmer  is  an  advocate  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  he  replies — "  But  in  justice  you  should 
not  choose  such  a  tenant,  it  is  rather  I  who  should 
have   the  choosing  of    the    incoming    tenant,    for 
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the  place  is  what  I  have  made  it.  Whatever  im- 
provement has  taken  i)lace  upon  tliese  acres  is  due 
to  me,  and  not  to  you  ;  if  you  get  the  same  rent  as 
liitherto,  whatever  additional  value  any  one  bids 
for  it,  is  due  to  my  work,  and,  therefore,  is  mine. 
In  justice  I  should  be  allowed  to  sell  both  the 
improvements  above  ground,  and  the  improvements 
in  the  ground  itself  ;  the  land  is  not  what  it 
was  when  I  got  it,  then  it  was  unworkable,  now  it  is 
like  a  garden,  and  tliis  is  all  due  to  me.  I  have 
turned  it  over  and  over  again  with  plough,  grubber. 
And  harrow,  and  this  is  the  result.  If  I  get  a 
tenant  by  whom  your  former  rent  will  be  insured, 
you  have  your  full  rights  satisfied." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side.  The  landowner 
says — "  Not  so  fast.  Land  is  unlike  most  dead 
things  that  are  hired  out.  If  I  hire  an  implement, 
the  more  it  is  worked  the  worse  it  gets  ;  with  land 
it  is  different — the  more  and  better  it  is  worked,  the 
better  it  is.  In  trying  to  make  the  most  out  of  the 
land  that  you  could ,  you  of  necessity  im))ro ved  it,  you 
could  not  help  it,  but  whatever  profit  thus  followed 
during  your  lease,  you  have  got.  ' 

"That  may  he,"  the  farmer  may  say,  "but 
certain  it  is  that  you  have  done  nothing  to  it, 
therefore  not  one  fraction  is  due  to  you.  It  is  all 
my  <loing.  Who,  therefore,  has  a  better  right 
to  it  ?  " 

The  landowner  is  thus  driven  to  bay,  and  if  he 
realises  his  true  position,  he  must,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  progress,  make  it  clear  how  the  matter 
stands  from  his  point  of  view.  "  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,"  he  may  say.  "  and  I  shall  first  try  to  show 
you  that  it  is  not  all  your  doing,  and  then  to  show 
jou  that  I  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  you  have." 

"First  then,  as  to  who  has  done  it,"  continues 
the  landowner,  "  Have  all  the  natural  forces  by 
which  soil  was  originally  formed,  been  dormant 
during  these  nineteen  years  ?  Have  not  air  and 
frost  been  decomposing  rock,  sand,  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  thus  forming  new  soil?  Besides,  do  you 
suppose  that  tlie  lowly  animals  in  the  soil  have  also 
been  dormant?  Probably  you  are  not  aware  that 
that  patient  worker  and  accurate  observer,  Mr  Dar- 
win, has  been  inquiring  into  this  subject  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  tiiat  his  opinion — covered  at  first 
with  ridicule — has  now,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
been  confirmed  as  truth  beyond,  doubt.  Tlie  result 
of  his  numerous  observations  and  experiments  prove 
that  about  26,000  worms  work  in  every  acre  of  land  ; 
that  their  work  is  the  makino  of  soil,  by  m(  ans  of 
drawing  down  leaves,  boring  dovvn  to  the  subsoil, 
selecting  stony  particles,  grinding  and  mixing  them 
with   the  vegetable  matter  of  the  leaf,  saturating 
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them  with  a  healtliy  fluid,  and  finally  riHing  and 
casting  the  refined  mixture  on  tlie  surface.  You 
have  Hcon  these  castings.  Have  you  any  idea  what 
they  would  amount  to  on  an  acre  in  a  year?  No 
less,  according  to  Mr  Darwin,  than  14  tons  per  acre 
per  year.  Let  us  try  to  realise  this.  You  know  the 
weight  of  an  oat  cro])  that  you  carry  iiome  ;  straw 
and  grain  together,  you  may  have  2  tons  off  an  acre. 
The  castings  of  the  worm  ui)on  this  acre  weigh  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  crop.  If  spread  all  over  the 
land  equally,  these  castings  would  cover  it  yearly  ta 
the  depth  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Multii)ly  this  by 
19,  and  you  have  nearly  four  inches  of  soil  made 
during  your  lease.  You  are  astonished.  No  more 
than  I  was.  But  there  is  the  fact.  Possibly  you 
say,  it's  not  true.  But  you  must  know  that  a  mere 
assertion  like  that  is  of  no  weight  against  an  actual 
fact,  though  it  should  happen  to  be  produced  by  very 
much  less  eminent  men  than  Mr  Darwin.  But  you 
yourself  have  seen  proof  of  it.  You  know  that  lime, 
applied  to  the  soil,  appears  a  few  years  later  on, 
several  inches  below  the  surface.  You  have  always 
supposed  that  it  sinks — some  of  us  used  to  wonder 
how  it  possibly  coxdd  s'nk.  Actually  it  now  is 
evident  that  it  does  not  sink  at  all ;  it  remains  in 
the  same  position,  and  the  explanation  is,  that  those 
inches  of  soil  are  thrown  above  it  by  the  worms.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  for  many  to  realise  this  ;  it  will 
be  more  difficult,  I  fear,  to  disprove  it." 

"  Still,"  i^ersists  the  farmer,  "  you  leave  the  vital 
question  unanswered.  How  can  you  claim  all  this, 
and  claim  it,  too,  over  thousands  of  acres  ?  " 

"  Simply,"  may  be  the  reply,  "  if  you  will  have  it, 
that  I  have  purchased,  or  otherwise  got  the  right  to  it, 
that  I  represent  the  nation,  or  the  community,  call  it 
what  you  will,  but  I  represent  that  principle  that  says 
that  no  one  man  in  this  country  can  claim  the  whole 
produce  from  any  acre  of  land  ;  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, after  Daying  all  costs,  must  be  set  aside  for  the 
nation  at  large.  That  part  is  what  is  called  '  rent,* 
and  it  is  through  me,  and  by  me,  that  that  part  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  nation.  You  tell  me  that  I  have 
my  full  rights  if  I  get  the  old  rent  or  a  fixed  rent.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  tell  you  that  you  have  your  full 
rights  if  you  get  fair  interest  for  the  capital  that  you 
invest,  and  a  fair  amount  of  remuneration  for  your 
management.  Till  you  get  this,  no  rent  is  payable  ; 
but  ^ohen  you  get  this,  the  surplus  belongs  to — well,  to 
the  nation,  if  you  like,  but  the  nation  elects  or  accepts 
me  to  distribute  it,  and  that  1  do  distribute  it  to  the 
last  farthing,  my  bankers  will  give  you  ijroof  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  '  You  can  distribute  it  yourself,' 
you  say.  No  doubt,  but  does  the  nation  accept  you 
as  a  distributor  ?  Can  it  afford  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  non-producers,  for  that  will  be  yovir  individual 
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position  if  you  become  a  distributor  of  the  surplus 
from  your  acreage?  Personally,  I  do  not  advise  you 
to  do  this,  knowing  that  neither  the  idleness  of 
luxury,  nor  the  activity  inseparable  from  society 
frivolities,  is  conducive  of  more  happiness  tlian  you 
probably  now  enjoy.  Besides,  if  you  claim  jour 
rii;ht  to  become  a  luxurious  distributor  on  a  certain 
acreage,  will  not  every  individual,  every  townsman, 
come  to  say,  '  I'll  have  my  bit?  '  What  will  be  your 
proportion  and  your  position  under  tliese  circum- 
stances?" You  have  felt  the  competition  of  the 
townsman  to  some  extent  before  this  time — to  what 
extent  will  you  feel  that  competition  when  the 
townsman  finds  that  he  can  have  si  perpetual  feu  of 
50  acres  for  the  same  feu-duty  as  he  now  pays  for  1 
or  2  acres  ?  " 

The  questions  on  land  are  frequently,  at  present, 
confounded  by  the  feeling,  that  landowners  ;ire  not 
owners  in  the  sense  that  a  man  owns  the  coat  he  has 
paid  for.  This  feeling,  more  or  less  strongly  ex- 
pressed, probably  intensifies  needlessly  the  feeling  of 
enmity  in  farmers  towards  proprietors.  It  is  a  need- 
less comi)lication  of  the  land  question,  so  far  as  that 
question  is  purely  a  farmer's  question.  The  simpler 
the  case,  the  easier  the  solution.  Now,  the  case 
raised  by  farmers  does  not  include  a  demand  for  no 
rent,  nor  does  it  raise  the  question  to  tchom  the 
rent  is  to  be  paid,  but  simply  asks  that  the  rent 
shall  be  fair. 

Fair  rent  is  understood  to  be  the  surplus  after 
all  charges  are  paid,  and  farmers  object  to  this 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  benefit  of  all  improve- 
ments ultimately  to  the  landowner.  There  is  the 
other  way  of  looking  at  it,  however  (and  it  may 
indeed  be  the  view  taken  by  many  farmers),  namely, 
that  the  rent  goes,  not  to  the  landowner,  but  to  the 
nation  ;  and  that,  viewed  in  that  light,  the  nation 
has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  part  of  tiie  imjirovem^^nt 
— an  improvement  possible  only  by  there  being  land 
— that,  indeed,  it  is  entitled  to  expect  improved  work- 
ing of  the  land  as  the  years  go  on. 

Farmers,  no  doubt,  have  a  good  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  it  is  probably  not  exactly  represented 
in  stating  that  the  rent  should  not  be  the  surplus 
after  all  charges  are  paid.  The  correct  cause  of 
complaint  appears  to  be  that  the  rent  meantime 
is  payable  before,  or  whether  or  not,  all  charges  are 
paid  ;  before,  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  gets 
fair  interest  on  his  capital,  and  fair  remuneration 
for  his  management.  This,  at  present,  he  does 
not  appear  to  get.  At  least  it  is  alleged  that  at  pre- 
sent he  gets  no  interest  on  his  capital,  that  he  ia 
paying  rent  out  of  his  capital,  or  that  at  best  he  is 
getting  but  25  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  while  his  re- 
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muneration  for  mana?;ement  w  perhapn  not  more 
than  £1  per  acre.  That  is  to  Hay,  the  50-acre 
farmer,  who  is  assumed  to  have  £500  capital,  doe* 
not  lay  past  more  than  £12  lOs  )>er  year,  and  lives  no 
better  than  the  man  in  town  that  earns  £50  a  year. 
Now  this  cannot  be  called  ftiir  interest  nor  fair  re- 
muneration. It  is  not  eciual  to  the  interest  and  re- 
muneration of  other  occupations.  But  let  us  not,  for 
this  reason,  confound  the  subject.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  interest  and  remuneration  were  douhled — 
which  under  proper  conditions  I  conceive  to  be  possible 
— would  not  fair  rent,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
the  surplus,  the  ])roportion,  that  is  to  say,  payable 
to  the  nation  through  the  landowner,  the  farmer 
having  got  bis  full  share  ? 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  allow  for  the 
landowner,  however,  that  in  a  sense  the  rent  is  not 
actually  paid  before  all  charges ;  that  it  is  agreed  ujxnb 
before  the  charges  are  paid,  before  even  the  farm  is 
entered,  and  that  if  this  arrangement  gives  the  land- 
owner, in  certain  years,  a  sum  greater  than  would 
be  the  surplus  of  that  year,  it  is  an  arrangement 
desired  by  the  farmer  in  order  that  he  may 
feel  that  increased  skill  or  exertion  on  hi* 
part  will  add  to  his  profit.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  remembered  tliat  land  being  limited,  the 
competition  may  raise  unduly  the  amount  thus 
agreed  upon.  This  plainly  points,  however,  not  to  a 
lessening  of  the  surplus  to  the  nation,  seeing  that  it 
is  agreed  that  land  is  not  worked  to  its  fullest 
extent,  but  rather  to  a  lessening  of  the  area  to  each 
individual,  and  tliis  would  probably  be  more  in 
accordance  with  his  available  capital,  and  probably 
be  attended  with  more  promise  of  a  larger  net  profit, 
even  upon  the  smaller  area,  than  he  gets  on  the 
larger  area. 

RECLAMATION  OF  LAND. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  tbe  feeling  of 
indignation  which  the  man,  who  has  reclaimed  acres 
of  land,  is  disposed  to  entertain,  as  he  ponders  on  the 
fact,  that  the  landowner  has  done  nothing  to 
those  acres,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  exacts  a 
goodly  rent  at  the  end  of  the  improving  lease. 

But  it  does  not  require  much  consideration  tO' 
realise  that  this  subject  stands  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  land  simply  improved,  that  had  previously 
been  reclaimed.  In  both  cases  the  landowner,  as  the 
representative  of  the  nation,  exacts  rent,  so  soon  as 
the  reclaimer  has  repaid  himself.  It  cost  much 
labour  and  muc'i  time  to  reclaim  that  land,  as  a 
business  transaction,  however,  that  time  and  labour 
are  to  be  considered  simply  as  so  much  money. 
This  money   was  spent  by  the  reclaimer,  because 
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he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a  small 
margin  of  rent  for  a  long  series  of  5'ears,  a 
margin  that  was  too  large  considering  the 
produce  of  the  earlier  years,  but  too  small  consider- 
ing the  produce  of  the  later  years.  If  the  one  does 
not  neutralise  the  other,  and  thus  ensure  that  on 
the  whole,  the  rent  payable  would  still  leave  him 
fair  interest  on  his  outlay  and  fair  remuneration  for 
his  management,  it  means  that  a  miscalculation  has 
been  made,  or  that  the  fortunes  that  attend  all  those 
contracts  which  do  not  a^lmit  of  precise  calculation, 
have  not  been  in  his  favour.  Of  this,  like  all  con- 
tractors, he  must  take  his  chance,  the  result,  good 
or  bad,  depending  very  much  upon  his  own  intelli- 
gence. But  in  either  case  the  honourable  contrac- 
tor fulfils  the  work,  he,  on  the  one  hand,  havijig 
no  claim  on  the  large  profit  that  may  ensue  to  his 
employers,  and  his  employers  on  the  other  hand  hav- 
ing no  ground  for  complaint,  even  if  he  should 
])rofit  largely  by  his  contract. 

The  case  of  the  farmer  does  not  essentially  differ. 
Give  rent  to  whom  we  will,  rent  must  be  given  ;  the 
whole  nation  demands  it,  and  farmers  themselves 
recognise  it.  For  farmers  do  not  ask,  and  do  not 
wish  nor  expect,  a  system  of  no  rent.  What  they 
wish  is  fair  rent.  Now,  fair  rent  has  been  defined 
as,  and  appears  properly  to  be,  the  surplus  after  all 
charges  are  paid.  It  has  to  be  distinctly  recognised, 
in  the  interests  of  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  that 
"paid"  means  fully  paid,  not  partially  paid,  as 
at  present  is  probably  the  case  generally  ;  while 
it  has  also  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  interests  of  the  landowner — in  otiier  words, 
of  the  nation— are  neglected,  if  the  surplus  is  too 
low,  if,  that  is  to  say,  some  guarantee  is  not  given, 
such  as  by  competition,  that  full  advantage  will  he 
taken  of  the  fullest  aid  to  increase  production ;  and 
not  merely  of  such  aid  as  will  give  the  farmer 
interest  and  remuneration,  and  leave  no  surplus  for 
rent. 


The  demand  by  farmers  for  fair  interest  and  suffi- 
cient remuneration  is  both  natural  and  right ;  but 
this  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied,  but  is  more 
likely  to  be  hindered  by  seeking  something  totally 
different,  viz.,  to  share  the  right  to  distribute  the 
margin  (a  right  that  the  nation  vests  in  the  land- 
owner), for  this  is  what  fixed  rent  and  fixity  of 
tenure  mean. 

Fair  rent  means  a  surplus,  fair  both  to  the  tenant 
and  to  the  nation  ;  what  that  surplus  actually  will 
amount  to,  must  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  demand  ; 
the  height  to  which  that  demand  will  place  it,  must 
depend  upon  the  existing  standard  of   the   cultiva- 
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tion ;  and  that  standard  must  be  raiHed  the  more 
comjdete  the  absence  of  evcrytliing  that  tends  to 
hinder  production,  and  the  greater  the  application 
of  everytiiing  that  tends  to  advance  it.  The  hinrl- 
rance  at  present  existing,  and  the  application  at 
present  wanting,  are  fairly  apparent,  and  thus  the 
changes  that  are  called  for,  are  fairly  apparent. 
Such  changes  imply  : — Freedom  to  cultivate,  and  to 
sell  produce,  at  will ;  sufficient  capital,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  energy  to  cultivate  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
a  tenure  sufficiently  long  to  dispel  the  slightest  de- 
terrent from  the  application  of  these  qualities,  such 
conditions  will  give — I  state  it  after  much  and  sub- 
stantiated consideration — the  farmer  double  the  in- 
terest, and  double  the  remuneration  that  it  is  alleged 
he  now  gets  ;  remuneration,  that  is  to  say,  commen- 
surate with  that  of  other  occupations,  and  having 
this,  probably  the  farmer  will  not — nay  more,  he  need 
not — refuse  to  give  fair  rent  or  the  surplus  as  regu- 
lated by  the  demand. 


K  O  T  K. 

It  may  be  su})i)o.secl  that  the  views  expressed  in  this 
paini)hlet  run  counter  to  those  almost  unanimously  hekl  by 
farmers,  and  it  m.iy  be  considered  that  whjit  faiiners  unani- 
mously ask  is  likely  to  be  right,  and  must  be  conceded. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  unanimity  prevails, 
and  even  whether  many  hold  very  decided  opinions,  but  are 
rather  willingly  led  to  assent  to  what  seems,  on  the  surface,  both 
to  be  right  and  to  be  to  their  benefit.  I  forui  this  opinion  by 
means  of  personal  comnnmication  with  intelligent  farmers,  who 
are  not  slow  to  ex))ress  difference  of  oj)inion.  The  following 
letter,  which  has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  puts  clearly 
what  I  frequently  hear,  a^id  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
writer  of  it  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  beliin'ing  that  he  exi)resses 
the  opinions,  if  not  of  the  mass,  cert;)  inly  of  a  considerable 
number  of  thinking  farmers  :  - 

(From  the  "  Banffshire  JovnwV  of  \^th  April,  1883.; 

Sir, — Will  you  very  kindly  permit  me,  one  vitally  interested,  and  one  of 
your  readtM's,  to  s;>y  in  regard  to  the  k-cturo  by  I\Ir  Jamieson,  F. I.C. , 
Aberdeen,  on  "  Compensation  for  Imi)rovement.s,"  more  especially  improve- 
ments by  maniues,  that  1  fully  agree  with  liim  in  almost  every  essential 
point. 

First,  I  a>4ree  with  him  tliat  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  lease  is 
clearly  a  matter  between  tenant  and  tenant — an  endeavour  to  make  the 
one  tenant  ludp  tlie  other,  and  therefore  to  the  faiminu  interest  would  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  I  agree  also  with  the  result  of  ]\Ir  Jamieson's  ex- 
l)eriun'nts  ;  they  are  in  acconlance  with  my  own  experience,  viz. — That 
the  farmer  lias  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  to  wait  five,  ten,  or 
more  years  before  his  outlay  in  manures  bi-gins  to  give  profitable 
returns,  but  that,  as  I\Ir  Jamieson's  experiments  clearly  prove, 
manures  judicially  chosen  and  apjdieil  —  including  bone  powder,  bone 
meal,  and  bone  dust  —repay  the  farmer  during  the  year  of  their  application, 
and  that,  as  he  also  shows,  they  respond  more  certainly,  readily,  and  sub- 
stantially on  soils  when  least  used  before.  As  the  last  crop  which  the  out- 
going farmer  manures,  or  that  it  is  of  importance  to  any  one  whetiier  he 
manures  or  not,  is  his  root  crop,  which,  as  Mr  -Jamieson  shows,  largely 
compensates  for  judicious  manuring,  and  as  he  has  the  benefit  also  that 
such  manures  may  give  liim  his  after  or  out-going  corn  crop,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  reasonably  said  tliat  he  is  not  compensated  for  his  outlay,  or  has 
no  stimulus  to  farm  well.  In  regard  to  the  enriching  of  his  farmyard 
manure  by  artificial  feeding  stuffs,  with  which  Mr  .Jamiesomin  his  lecture 
does  deal,  it  may  be  safely  said,  for  I  spook  from  experience,  tiiat  if  one 


■(Iocs  not  think  that  tlie  animal  will  pay  for  them,  he  will  not  use  thenn. 
So  tliat  it  is,  I  consider,  unreasonable  to  make  the  incoming  tenant  |>ay 
any  part  of  sucli  food  consumed  during  the  last  or  any  other  year  of  his 
predcccssoj's  lease,  seeing  also  that  he  has  to  pay  for  every  particle  of 
benefit  which  lie  derives  from  such  stuffs  in  their  effect  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  dung  which  he  pays  for  at  valuation. 

I  agree  also  with  Mr  Jamieson  that  it  is  imi)Ossible  for  any  one  to  punish 
the  soil  without  inflicting  a  heavier  puTiishment  upon  himself.  Indeed,  in 
most  cases  where  I  have  observed  ])eople  attempt  such  a  thing,  I  have  seen 
that  they  have  invariably  punished  themselves  well  enough  without  the 
projjrietor  doing  it,  as  it  has  been  suggested  he  should.  I  agree  also  with 
his  remai'ks  legarding  a  proposal  out  of  the  farming  difficulty  by  some  who 
l)erhaps  occupy  a  deal  more  of  the  soil  than  they  can  lialf  cultivate,  viz. — 
To  lay  a  part  or  the  whole  permanently  into  grass.  This,  as  he  eviflently 
suggests,  would  admirably  suit  the  sluG:gard,  who,  if  he  could  simply  make 
oxit,  would  not  care  whether  it  produced  a  tenth  part  of  what,  with  proper 
cultivation  and  manuring,  it  was  capable  of  doing.  Like  him,  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  such  a  system  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  j^roprietor, 
whose  rent  must  in  some  measure  depend  upon  what  one  does  or  can  take 
out  of  the  soil ;  neither  would  it  be  of  benefit  to  the  labourer,  much  less  to  the 
nation,  and  as  he  very  properly  observes,  "It  cannot  be  called  farming,"  but 
is  very  suggestive  of  a  probable  and  serious  national  loss  from  absolute  free- 
dom of  cropping.  Like  Mr  Jamieson,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  mass  of 
farmers,  I  should  prefer  to  mamire  the  land  for  myself,  having  special 
faith  in  the  year  of  its  application,  and  being  sure  that  I  would  not  have 
to  pay  for  what  I  did  not  get  or  disapprove  of.  Havins  no  great  faith  in 
some  manures,  or  the  method  of  their  application,  either  in  the  year  of 
their  application  or  afterwards,  and  but  very  little  in  valuations  in  things 
much  more  easily  ascertainable  and  requiring  less  guesswork  than  a 
merely  probable  or  supposed  residue  of  what  might  be  exhausted  by  the 
preceding  crops  or  influences  of  the  seasons  ;  as  he  very  proi^erly  suggests, 
one  might  often  have  to  pay  for  what  in  itself  would  be  a  heavy  enough 
loss  to  the  incoming  tenant.  Lime  especially,  without  injuring  the 
present  crop,  has  often  a  very  lengthened  and  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
succeeding  ones. 

I  cannot,  however,  think  with  Mr  Jamieson  that,  under  a  system  of 
compensation,  rents  would  continue  to  rise.  Those  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence, rather  than  throw  away  their  money  in  that  way — pay,  as  it  were, 
for  a  bird  upon  the  wing  and  perhaps  away — would  prefer  to  emigrate. 
Thus,  as  is  designed  by  those  of  that  creed  of  farmers  at  least,  competi- 
tion would  be  lessened,  and  few,  if  any,  would  give  anything  like  the 
same  value  for  a  burdened  possession  that  they  would  do  for  an  un- 
burdened one.  I  consider  that  the  fewer  restrictions  and  the  greater 
freedom  in  the  maldng  of  bargains  the  better  ;  and  that  any  legislative 
interference  in  regard  to  the  making  of  such  bargains  would  have  an 
enfeebling  and  prejudicial  effect,  and  be  a  wide  step  in  the  retrograde 
direction. — Yours, 

A  Garioch  Farmer. 
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